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Bions, 



t T vaB on a Saturday evening before 

the eighth Sunday after Trinity, that 1, 

I a young man of four-and-twenty, stood 

, on a hill before the village of P . 

A boy, who carried my small posaes- 
e books and Hnen, sat on a stone at a little 
distance. I stood long gazing at the lai^ village 
vith its tower and church which lay beneath me. 
This was to be my new home. My past life— three 
pleasant years spent at the University — a happy 
youth — all the peace and joy of lamUy life in my 
father's house, lay behind me. I was now going to 

assist the old pastor of P > iu his parish duties. 

It was a warm day ; all round were fertile fields ia 
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which reapers busily cut the golden ears of com, and 
toiled in the sweat of their brow. The sun set ; fear 
and anxiety, desire and hope, struggled in my 
breast. The Bible calls the pastor's oflSce a pre- 
cious one ; but how difficult it is ! Man's life is 
only valuable when it is laborious. The people who 
were dwelling under the roofs of the village were to 
be my field of labour, and I must answer for the 
fruits of my work to the Lord of the Church. My 
heart was so oppressed I could bear my feelings no 
longer. I sent the boy forward, and, when I felt 
sure I could tneel down on the stones unobserved, 
poured out my heart to the Lord in silent prayer. 

My thoughts were divided between praise for 
God's gracious guidance hitherto, and prayer for an 
attentive ear to the Lord's voice, with a humble and 
obedient heart Prayer and praise are always power- 
ful to touch the Christian's heart. He who can rightly 
give thanks can also rightly pray. 

Near the village I overtook the boy. The first 
inhabitant of the village with whom I shook bands 
was a child seven years old; I would gladly have 
pressed it to my heart in reality, as I did spiri- 
tually. The pastor came kindly and aifectionately 
to meet me. I was shown my room, which looked 
on to the churchyard and the graves. The old 
«lerk soon came for the hymns which were to be 
sung to-morrow, and I felt pleased when the old 
man heartily spoke his wishes, which; however, con- 
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tained a warning, as he added, "God giveth grace to 
the humble/' When the heart is touched at any turn- 
ing-point of life it is always peculiarly susceptible of 
impressions from Scripture. There streams into the 
disquieted heart a breath of peace from the words of 
the living God. Their authority is a prop to which 
the weak plant clings. The old clerk was dismissed 
with hearty thanks, and a request for sympathy and 
assistance. In the parsonage all was soon quiet. 
The harvest work had wearied every one, and the 
pastor had several fields which he cultivated. It was 
not possible for the pastor's assistant to think of sleep. 
I gently opened the door, and a few steps took me to 
the churchyard, whence I could see the whole of the 
large and beautiful village. The moon shone full on 
the opposite side of the church. From a tombstone, 
beneath which slept a former clergyman, one could 
distinctly see the pulpit in the moonlight. The 
whole village seemed to sleep ; from one solitary cot- 
tage gleamed a feeble light. " To-morrow wilt thou 
stand in that pulpit, and the inhabitants of the village 
will sit before thee : >Vilt thou awaken the sleepers ?" 
This question made me fall on my knees. The first 
evening prayer was deep and fervent. " The sins of the 
pastor hinder the course of God's word," said an old 
clergyman, at the end of his life ; therefore my prayer 
for the congregation changed at last to a prayer for 
my own soul, for I felt how difficult it was for a 
pastor to be holy. 

B 2 
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The next morning I was up early. The carefully 
prepared sermon had once more to be fixed in my 
memory. About seven o'clock the old clerk came to 
fetch me to the Chapel of Ease. The pastor's old 
servant, who had served him thirty years, led his 
horse out of the stable for me. We both rode toge- 
ther through the village, and it pleased me to see that 
old and young greeted the clerk in a friendly manner. 
He did not take off his hat to any one, but replied to 
the courtesies by waving his hand, and warned me not 
to spoil the people, when he saw me take off my hat 
In half an hour the hamlet lay before us. The school- 
master, a man in the prime of life, took my horse and 
led it into the stable. The clerk went directly into 
the church, rang the bells and wrote down the hymns. 
The churchyard was desolate, the church dirty, and 
out of the whole large parish only four men came to 
the service— no child and no woman. The school- 
master, who had taken my horse, was so busy with 
household work that he did not even think of going 
to church. After the clerk had sung some verses, 
almost alone, I went up into the pulpit and began my 
sermon. It was a severe humiliation for the old 
Adam. Curiosity had not induced any one to come to 
church. My sermon was not prepared for such cir- 
cumstances, and I was obliged to leave out a great 
deal, and spoke nervously. That was the beginning. 
I felt veiy unhappy. I rode silently by the old clerk, 
who told me he had often gone back with the pastor 
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without having any service, because no one had 
come. 

In the large church, service was to begin at ten 
o'clock. My companion was very glad to observe as 
we rode through the village that several were pre- 
paring to go to church. At the parsonage itself, wash- 
ing was going on, and the maids were busy hanging 
out the linen to dry. The bells soon began to ring. 
With a heavy heart I entered the church ; the old 
pastor conducted me. There were only a few people 
assembled. As I was in the pulpit, just beginning to 
speak, a peasant boy in the choir above remarked that 
my notes lay before me, and said, tolerably loud : "Oh, 
he is reading ! '* I put the sermon book aside, and 
preached on the false prophets, but most of the people 
soon slept soundly, and only a few just managed to 
keep their heads up. At dinner time the pastor told 
his daughter that there were a great many people at 
church, and several whom he had not seen there for a 
long time. This occasioned many of their, sins to be 
mentioned, so that I felt more and more depressed. I 
went into my room, sat down on a chair and cried. 
Towards evening I looked around me and thought 
much of my future duties. I was very sorry I had 
studied theology. Every other occupation seemed 
to me better than a clergyman's. On that day I 
had not faith enough to pray. It was very dark in 
my souL 

On Monday I was up early, because I could not 
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sleep. I first read the Gospel for the following 
Sunday, and thought anxiously of my next sermon. 
I saw from the window the children going to school 
about six o'clock, and the desire to see the old clerk 
and speak with him drove me to visit the school In the 
large schoolroom more than a hundred children were 
assembled, sitting quietly in their places. The 
schoolmaster and his old wife kept them in order. 
It struck six from a neighbouring tower ; " stand 
up to prayer" was called out, and the children 
sung, or rather screamed, some verses of the hymn, 
" God of heaven and earth,'' &c. Then the first boy 
began to repeat very quickly and thoughtlessly the 
Lutheran Morning Prayer, the next boy another, 
and so on. Then the five principal parts of the 
Lutheran Catechism were said off with such rapi- 
dity that the separate parts seemed to fly like wild- 
fire from one scholar to another ; all moved their lips as 
a sign that they were attending. During the writing- 
lesson, I spoke to some of the children, but received 
no answers. They seemed not to understand my 
language. In the meantime the schoolmaster heard 
the little children read and spell. He sat on a large 
chair, and I saw him now and then beat or scold a 
child roughly. At eight o'clock, school was over. 
Singing, prayer, and catechism were repeated as at 
the beginning ; afterwards a proverb and some verses 
were given out for the week, and the children were 
threatened with punishment if all was not perfectly 
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learned by Saturday. The little children had some 
verses and hjmins to learn, and were told to hear them 
from their mothers till they knew them by heart. 
I was then alone with the master, and should have 
been pleased if he had spoken about my yesterday's 
sermon ; but he made no mention of it. As I went 
through the village, some of the children looked at 
me in a friendly way ; but when I approached and 
held out my hand, they ran away. The grown-up 
people bowed to me, but had evidently no time for 
conversation with me. Without clearly knowing 
why, I went again the next day to the school, and as 
the master announced at the close that he was obliged 
to go to town on the next day, and therefore the 
children could not come, I ofifered to keep school ia 
his place. He looked doubtfully at me, and inquisi- 
tively at the children. After a little hesitation, he 
told the children he would punish them severely if 
they behaved badly in his absence. 

Early on Wednesday I was the first in the school. 
The boy whom I met on my arrival on Saturday was 
one of the first ; I asked him his name. He seemed 
much surprised I did not know it, but told me his 
surname. I kept school just as I had seen it done 
the two last days. 

The school gave me the first entrance to the houses. 
A boy whom I had usually seen at school, did not 
attend, and I heard he was ill. It seemed quite 
natural to visit him. The parents were much.asto- 
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nished that I inquired after the child. He was very 
ill, and I exhorted the child and the parents to pray, 
but had not courage myself to pray with them. Very 
soon I found several opportunities, particularly from 
visiting the school, for going to the houses. The old 
derk was very pleased with me, and thought the 
school attendance improved. The children also began 
gradually to look at me in a more friendly manner 
when I went through the village, and some came and 
held out their hands to me. It was evident, also, that 
the parents liked me, when they saw that I took an 
interest in their children. 

More people came to the parish church, but their 
countenances remained cold and sleepy during the 
service. The preparation of my sermons gave me 
much trouble and anxiety. Even on Sunday evening 
began the thought and care for the following Sunday 
which accompanied me throughout the week. All 
other people had a day on which they could rest; 
there was none for me. In the first part of the 
week I wrote a great deal, then altered and improved 
upon it each day. On Friday the whole day was 
occupied in writing out clearly, and on Saturday it 
was learned by heart ; but the whole was dry and 
tedious, at all events made no impression on the 
congregation. 

One Sunday I chose for my subject, " After evil 
days come good ones, since first was repentance, then 
faith ; first the struggle, then the victory ; first the 
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cross, then the crown." The people appeared to me 
more attentive than usual ; but I had scarcely spoken 
the last word, when the old pastor rose up, went to 
the altar, and said, '^ From the mouth of a young and 
inexperienced man you have heard that good days 
follow the evil ones, but I tell you that bad days 
follow the good ones, since youth is succeeded by age, 
life by death, joy by suflfering/' He described in 
such lively colours the misery of mankind, that the 
congregation was greatly agitated and the women 
wept aloud. Although I felt greatly annoyed because 
my whole sermon, the hard work of an entire week, 
was treated with contempt I still saw it was possible 
to make an impression on the people. The old clerk 
said, "that is the food they like." There was no 
mention of the Gospel or true sources of comfort. 
The funeral train and the grave closed the address ; 
of life in heaven not a word was heard. 

A sad heavy week was the following for me. I 
went to the school as usual the next day, but the 
future sermon lay like a weight on my souL On my 
lonely walk I often came to a lake. I stood on the 
shore and gazed on the bright and calm mirror of th^ 
water, but there was no peace in my soul. A man 
with a net came by ; I asked him if he had caught 
any fish ; he said, pettishly, " No ; there are a great 
many fish here, but I do not understand it yet 
properly." I do not yet understand it properly, re- 
peated an inward voice to me the whole way home. I 
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not wanting in industry and good will, yet the feeling 
of want of right understanding was so strong that I 
could not get rid of it. I had studied sermon-making 
industriously, and had received praise at my exami- 
nation on this point. I had never been a rationalist ; 
my mother was piously inclined, and my father was 
an orthodox pastor. From my youth I had the 
greatest respect for the Word of God ; Neander had 
been my chief instructor in the University ; I was 
well acquainted with positive divinity, and the old 
pastor said mine was the theology of the Middle 
Ages. I felt more and more anxious about my 
fitness for a pastor. I was firmly resolved rather to 
earn my bread by the labour of my hands than be 
like so many clergymen who accept livings and do 
nothing for their parishioners. In the anxiety of my 
heart I wrote to my father, and received as usual a 
very laconic answer, which was this : — " My son, I am 
rejoiced to see from your letter, that you are on the 
right way. Vanity must first be destroyed.^ I had 
never thought about vanity, but I soon confessed to 
myself, that in my sermons I had thought more about 
my own reputation than the glory of God and the 
souls of the congregation. I had brought with me an 
idea of the total want of religion of the parishioners, 
but also an opinion that I was the man to lead them 
back to the Church. The first idea was certainly true, 
but the second quite false, for though the word of 
God has power to save souls, its power must not 
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be restrained by the sins of the preacher. Pure, clear 
water that flows through a pipe that is not cleans 
acquires some of the impurity and taste of the pipe, 
and no one can drink it 

Vanity must first be destroyed, otherwise labour is 
in vain, and a right faith without a blessing. But it 
is very easy for a clergyman to be vain without know- 
ing it Success in his office and his own honour axe 
80 bound up with one another, that it is difficult to 
separate them ; and the desire to please men often 
assumes the appearance of a wish to- make God's word 
agreeable to them» The vanity of the old Adam is 
always difficult to conquer, but the most difficult for 
those who preach the Word of God. 

At the University I bad read the Bible daily. I 
now looked more closely at the great Prophets and 
Apostles whom the Lord had used in His service, and 
I soon acknowledged that the reason they had so 
much success in the Lord's work was because they 
were purified instruments of the Holy Spirit. This 
particularly struck me in the life of the Apostle Peter. 
The Lord first led him to acknowledge his sins, and 
to say, " I am a sinful man f then He required of 
him a confession of his faith in Jesus Christ as the Son 
of the living God, and then questioned him about 
his love. What is love but self-denial and entire 
surrender to Him and His service ? I often felt as if 
I envied those clergymen who with calmness, or per- 
haps indifference, looked on the results of their preach- 
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ing. Still I would not eat the bread of the Church 
without labouring in its service. I said to myself that 
the efiect of preaching was invisible, but could find no 
comfort in this, for the Church is also visible, and 
faith must be shown in daily life. 

There was no one to whom I could confide my 
anxiety; no one who could understand and comfort me. 

My own spiritual condition was very uncertain to 
myself; I sought for Peter's repentance, and plagued 
myself with the remembrance of difierent sins I had 
committed, and tormented myself with the thought 
that mine must be a dead faith, because I had so few 
of those inward feelings which other Christians ex- 
perienced. Still in the background lay the thought 
always in my soul, that I had been kept from gross 
sins, that I had never quite put off the practice of 
religion, and could not therefore be quite lost. The 
blood of Christ and His righteousness were not my 
entire consolation and trust. The connexion between 
justification and sanctification was not at all clear to 
me. I wished to enjoy the fruits of faith, but not to 
seek for faith itself. 

I wished to repent, to believe on the Lord, and to 
love Him without His help ; but that all must be 
accomplished by the Holy Spirit, and can only be 
obtained through prayer, was quite unknown to me. 
If I then had had Amd's "True Christianity," or 
Scriver's " Treasure for the Soul," or the Sermons 
of Starke and Valerius Herberger, how soon could I 
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have solved my difficulty I It is easier now for young 
pastors since these treasures have been drawn from 
obscurity, and they can also more easily find Christian 
fellowship. Luther's little Catechism brought me on 
the right track by the explanation of the third article, 
" I believe that I can neither come to Jesus Christ my 
Lord, nor believe on Him in my own strength/' The 
old clerk, who did not furnish his own explanations, 
had the children at the same time learn with it, the 
text in which the Lord says that His Heavenly Father 
will give the Holy Spirit to those who ask Him. I 
began to pray the Holy Spirit to work in me a true 
repentance and a living faith. I very soon experi- 
enced that there is a great difference between reflect- 
ing on oneself and one's sins, and being enlightened 
by the Holy Spirit on the condition of one's soul. 
Gradually prayer ceased to be a duty, and became a 
real necessity for my heart. The Word of God, which 
I had latterly read only with a view to preaching, 
and thought at the time more of my hearers than 
myself, began to touch my own heart with its threaten- 
ings and promises. The love and grace of God came 
before my soul with such force and majesty, that the 
vain and proud heart would have gladly hidden and 
fled, and yet wished to stay and enjoy them. The 
sufferings of the Lord particularly attracted me. I 
had always believed that the Cross was the salvation 
of the world, but I had as yet only seen it in the dis- 
tance, shrouded in mist and darkness ; now I saw it 
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oftener in the light of the rising sun, but still re- 
mained standing in the distance without haying the 
courage to approach. I wanted to become gradually 
more worthy, in order to make my own the full 
consolation of it How simple is the knowledge o{ 
salvation, and yet how difficult for any one to accept 
it and act upon it. 

The trouble in the preparation of my sermon 
remained the same. I had certainly begun, before 
meditating on the text and writing, to pray ; but the 
churches kept empty, and the few who came often 
struggled vainly with sleep. The only thing that 
was better was the attendance at school. The old 
clerk was very pleased that I came daily, and he often 
made use of me to bring the children to the school 
by influencing the parents ; he also gradually felt 
confidence in me, and when he was ill, or had other 
business, entrusted the whole school to me. 

But in the Chapel of Ease it was melancholy. I 
often had to wait a long time with the old clerk 
before enough people assembled for a service to be 
held. When there was early service no women or 
girls came, although the village was very large. The 
school was badly attended, the schoolmaster quite 
unsuitable, entirely sunk in worldly cares ; otherwise 
an honourable and right-minded man. It was 
remarked that, after some Sundays, a peasant whom 
I had not usually seen in church came regularly, but 
lie sat down quite carelessly, and as soon as he was on 
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the bench composed himself to sleep, and snored so 
loud that he could even be heard during the singing. 
Al boy to whom I had sometimes spoken, and who 
had a cheerful, open countenance, used generally to 
sit near this man. I spoke to him, and asked him to 
sit close behind the snorer, and to give him a touch 
sometimes. At first the boy would not consent, but 
when I promised him a groschen he did as I told 
him. During the whole service I saw the contest 
between the boy and the man, and my glance en- 
couraged him to keep on touching his neighbour. 

Next Sunday, as I stood at the window with the 
schoolmaster, I saw the peasant come again, but my 
boy came also. I asked him to continue doing as he 
had done last Sunday, but the boy would not, and 
when I offered him again a groschen, told me confi- 
dentially that the peasant had given him two groschen 
on condition he would not disturb him. When the 
service was ended, during which the man had slept 
unmolested, I spoke to him in the churchyard, and 
asked him why he came to church ? He answered 
quite unconcernedly, and said : " At home there are 
so many flies I cannot rest, but in church it is so 
beautifully cool ; in winter I do not go to church.*' 
I was so astonished at this answer that I did not 
know what to say : the hope of influencing the people 
was quite gone. What could I do ? If I acknow- 
ledged that my sermons were bad, so I must also say 
that if I could have given good sermons it would 
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have l)een of no use here, because the people did not 
come to hear them. In the principal village, visiting 
the school and intercourse with the children had in- 
clined the people to me, and the clerk as well as the 
pastor, said that the attendance at church had 
improved, although it was still moderate, but I did 
not think in the hamlet much would be effected. I 
next made it a duty to visit the school in the hamlet 
once a week, but was soon convinced that the school 
was so badly attended that it was scarcely a schooL 
What should I do? Write and complain to the 
superintendent or landrath? My old father had 
decidedly and repeatedly forbidden this, as it did no 
good and only embittered the people. For the same 
reason I had kept silence when I saw the people on 
Sunday, even in the morning, working in the fields. 
The old clerk complained loudly, but I mourned 
inwardly, and knew not what to do. I should not 
complain to the authorities, and could not do anything 
with the people as they did not come to church. In 
the whole large village were only three men who 
came quite regularly to church. I resolved to visit 
these in their houses. The first to whom I came 
was much astonished, and I was embarrassed, made 
a very short visit, and went away dissatisfied. The 
second was just then busy, and I soon felt he would 
be glad if I went away. The third, a veteran who 
had been a soldier, and belonged to those of whom it 
was said that they had fetched the French in 1806, 
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and driven them out of the country in 1813-14, and 
who on that account wore an iron cross on Sundays, 
sat in his little back room, and was extremely curious 
to know what I wanted with him. When I com- 
plained of the bad attendance at church, he said 
that church-going had quite gone out of fashion ; 
and when I asked if some, perhaps, read their Bibles 
or old sermons at home, he said, "That has not 
been the fashion here for a long time.'' Also with 
regard to grace at meals, he gave the same answer, 
" That is no longer the fashion." He himself was old 
and was bom in the village, so I inquired if these 
things had formerly been the fashion here ? Although 
the man had been so uncommonly indifferent hitherto, 
he appeared now more interested, and began to 
describe how his grandfather and father in the former 
century had lived. I sighed. He, however, said, 
" That is all gone out of fashion ;'' and I was perfectly 
convinced that 'in the eyes of this man the church and 
the Bible were matters of fashion like the other things 
in the world. He mentioned casually an old widow, 
who still lived according to the old fashion, in a 
solitary house at the end of the village, but did not 
come to church because she was very lame. 

My first visits were dispiriting. I was more per- 
plexed than ever, and could only beg God to grant 
assistance, which He soon did. I was called to the old 
widow to give her the sacrament, because she was 
dying. It was the first time that I had to pre- 

c 
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pare a dying person to take leave of the world. 
Uneasily and nervously I entered the house. My old 
clerk had on the way praised the woman, an unusual 
thing for him to do, and said that as far as he knew, 
she was the only woman in the hamlet who feared 
God. The old woman was in a poor but clean room ; 
four daughters and a son stood round the bed weeping. 
I asked if she wished to speak alone with me, and if 
she had anything on her mind. She answered, " No ; 
I have already confessed all that is in my heart to the 
Lord Jesus, and wish now to eat His flesh and drink 
His blood for the forgiveness of sins." On my further 
asking if she lived in enmity with any one, she said, 
" No ; I have forgiven every one.'' Her children then 
began to cry more violently, and on inquiring the 
reason, I heard that the old woman had another son, 
named Christian, who lived in a neighbouring village 
as a stable boy. He had regularly given his mother 
some of his weekly bread (which would weigh about 
sixteen pounds), but he had lately formed a connexion 
with a bad girl, and withdrawn his gift from his 
mother ; and when she reproached him, had even so 
far forgotten himself as to strike his own mother. 
When I once more seriously inquired if she had for- 
given Christian, she said : " How can a mother do 
otherwise than forgive, and I know also that God 
will forgive him." She said this with great confidence, 
and when I asked how she could be sure of this, she 
answered, " Ah, sir, he who has had so many prayer- 
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fill tears shed for him as he has had, can never be lost/' 
She then received the sacrament, and on her old but 
beautiful countenance was the expression of a peace 
for which my soul longed I knelt for the closing 
prayer, and prayed also for Christian. 

I rode back with my old clerk, and repeated to 
myself on the way, "He who has had so many 
prayerful tears shed for him cannot be lost." I knew 
for certain that for myself, brothers, and sisters many 
prayers had been made, for my dear mother was a 
pious woman. Soon after the widow died, and the 
day of the funeral came. The corpse was in the en- 
trance of the house; the dwelling-room was over- 
flowing with people who ate, and drank brandy. 
Around the cofl&n were the six children; Christian 
also was there. He shed no tears, but gazed on his 
mother's face with dull, glassy eyes. The school was 
assembled before the door ; the clerk sang, read the 
burial lesson from the Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
and sang another hymn. But the eating and drink- 
ing in the room was not interrupted. Then the pro- 
cession moved ; Christian went behind the coffin, near 
me ; but though he had a hymn-book in his hand, he 
did not sing. Arrived at the churchyai-d, the clerk 
began the funeral hymn, the coffin was lowered into 
the grave, and the cord drawn away. I was standing 
by the clerk, and heard suddenly a hollow sound, and 
a loud cry from the whole assembly. I saw Christian 
lying on the coffin, and crying with a piercing voice, 

c 2 
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•* My mother accuses me to God/' Some young men 
descended and took him out ; he could not standi 
but reeled to and fro. After the address in the 
church, in which I made no mention of this thrilling 
incident, as I was not prepared, I went with Christian 
alone into the school-house, and told him that his 
mother had forgiven him everything, and that he would 
also be saved, for so many prayers had been offered 
up for him. This event went like a dart through 
many hearts, and the next Sunday more people were 
at church — particularly young people, whom I had 
not seen before. I ventured for the first time to 
alter a little what I had written and learned, and 
warned the young to honour their parents, that they 
might not have to say, " My mother is accusing me 
before God/' and I saw how hopelessly indifferent 
countenances became agitated. I gradually accus- 
tomed myself to see the churches so empty on Sun- 
day, but still was obliged to confess things were not 
so bad as formerly. The people began to relate 
various things about me ; and if I met any in the 
fields or in the village and spoke to them, they 
would answer and converse with me. What use 
would it be for them to come to church if all 
remained just the same ! I had as yet seen no 
fruits of my preaching ; the proud expectations that 
men would be converted in crowds and leave their 
sins, I had almost given up. Isaiah has, however, 
s^^id expressly in the name of the Lord, " Thy Word 
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shall not return unto thee void/' And St Paul teaches 
that the Gospel of Christ is the power of God unto 
salvation. Scarcely was the burden of anxiety about 
church attendance somewhat lightened, than the 
necessity for some fruits of my ministry began to 
torment me. Every pther person sees something 
come of his labour; but the pastor sees nothing 
I, at all events, saw nothing. Even ray dear old 
clerk seldom gave me a word of encouragement. 
When I stood at the window, and saw the people 
working on the farm, I thought, with a heavy heart, 
of the occupation I had chosen, and envied all who 
worked for their daily bread, while I brought nothing 
to perfection. I endeavoured to console myself with 
the thought that the kingdom of God is in men's 
hearts, that the operations of the Spirit are invisible ; 
but I knew also that in old times there had been men 
who had performed great things through God's word, 
and that now also were some preachers who had con- 
verted many, who were now leading godly lives. In 
my solitary walks by the brook, or the shores of 
the lake, I stood frequently perplexed and unable to 
find an answer to the questions that tormented my 
soul. I would willino^lv have thrown the blame on 
my hearers because they were not attentive, because 
they slept, and were so indifferent, and so on ; then I 
was obliged to confess that others knew how to arouse 
their congregations, and I could not free myself from 
blame, and again with fresh force arose the anxiety 
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about my own salvation. It was clear to me that it 
was not sufficient for preaching to contain truth ; it 
must be truth in the mouth of him who preaches. 
Orthodoxy can be learned ; a living faith comes only 
from experience. The Lord sent out his disciples, and 
said to them, " Ye also should bear witness because 
ye have been with me from the beginning." A wit- 
ness, however, is only one who relates what he has 
seen with his own eyes, heard with his own ears, and 
touched with his own hands. Orthodoxy is only 
another form of rationalism, if it is only learned. 
For the Church and its government, orthodoxy is cer- 
tainly far to be preferred to rationalism ; but with re- 
gard to the fruits of the ministry, very little. It serves 
to quiet the conscience of the pastor and to put the 
congregation to sleep. I saw clearly the way to become 
orthodox, but how to be a witness I knew not. 
The word of the Lord, " For you have been with 
me from the beginning,'' I would willingly have ap- 
plied to myself. I was obliged to confess I might 
have seen Him now and then afar off, but not being 
with him a feeling of humility and perplexity filled 
my soul, and I gladly thought of the Lord's saying 
— "Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven ; " but with my idea of bles- 
sedness I could not understand this beautiful expres- 
sion of the Lord's. It is, indeed, a wonderful thing 
that so few are earnestly concerned about their own 
salvation, and the complaint of the Psalmist, that men 
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live so securely, is a very just one. But how seldom 
do pastors or candidates show any anxiety about 
their own souls, and yet it is certainly very difficult 
for a pastor to be saved, as he is of the number of 
those from whom hereafter much will be required. 
If what the Lord says be true, that few enter the 
strait gate and are saved, how incomprehensible it is 
that there are so few people concerned about their 
salvation. Many clergymen live as if it were a matter 
of course that they should be saved. 

Once when I went to visit my father, there lay as 
usual on his table his old Bible with its small print 
and yellow leaves. I took it up accidentally, and my 
eyes fell on the numerous marked passages. One 
verse had been so underlined with red, blue, and 
black ink, that it could only be read by some one who 
knew it by heart. This Bible had descended from his 
grandfather downward as a legacy, therefore this text 
must always have been much thought of in the 
family. It was that saying of the Apostle's, " He 
which hath begun a good work in you will perform 
it until the day of Jesus Christ" I would willingly 
have asked my father why he, like his forefathers, 
had underlined this text, but I did not venture, for it 
was contrary to his custom to speak with his children 
about his inward life. On my way home this saying 
of St. Paul came perpetually into my mind. What 
is the good work ? What is its beginning ? And if 
the Lord must begin the good work, how can I help 
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Fi« not beginning it in me ? After much hesitation 
I resolved next Sunday to preach on this text, al- 
though I did not understand it. But where was the 
passage to be found, which I understood so as to 
testify of it ? After many years I have still a lively 
remembrance of this sermon. In its preparation I 
had quite forgotten the congregation and the empty 
church, and was alone with my God ; and when I 
now look at this sermon, dark and perplexed as it is, 
it is still full of the desire and sighing of the creature 
for the glorious liberty of the children of God. In 
the afternoon as I was playing draughts with the old 
pastor, as I often did, he warned me against mysticism 
and exaggeration. Towards evening I met the clerk ; 
he was more confidential and hearty than ever, and 
even said he had liked the sermon. And though it 
was weak and did not clearly point out the way of 
salvation, it was in a certain sense perfectly true, as it 
disclosed my inward state and my necessity. I had, 
indeed, advanced a step, for I knew that the good work 
has really commenced when a man seriously fears 
being lost, and desires from his heart to be saved. 
And therefore I could thank the good Shepherd that 
he had begun the good work in me. As one distin- 
guishes in poets those who make poetry from those in 
whom poetry is born, so is there a great difference 
between sermons made laboriously according to rule, 
and those which spring from the inner life of the 
preacher. It is a very anxious thing to wait from 
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day to day for the gracious hour in which the sermon 
can be begun. He who would experience grace must 
use the means of grace. Every sermon comes of course 
from the Word of God, and it is therefore necessary 
to live throughout the week according to the Gospel. 
That cannot be, however, when while a man is study- 
ing he only thinks of rules of composition or of the 
congregation. It is next necessary for the preacher 
to prayerfully examine himself by the text, and see 
what threatening or encouragement, what warning 
or support it can afford his own soul. It is soon dis- 
covered that what has been experienced in one's own 
heart finds a way to the hearts of others. Pictures of 
food do not satisfy ; so is there no life or strength in 
descriptions if drawn from the imagination or intel- 
lect, and the sermon makes no impression on the 
hearers. 

I soon acknowledged to myself that, though my 
sermons were fresher and more earnest, and therefore 
truer, there was one element wanting — namely, in- 
tercourse with my congregation. My own simple life 
was very different from that of my hearers, and I soon 
felt the necessity of coming nearer the people and 
becoming really acquainted with them. When a con- 
gregation is spiritually dead, it is not enough to preach 
the Word of God in all its fulness, it must be brought 
into the hearts of men and the concerns of domestic 
everyday life. There are good and beautiful sermons 
which nevertheless make no impression. If thepreacher 
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in the beginning sits aloft on the top of a tree, or 
stands on a mountain, the congregation beneath can 
hear what he says, but cannot see what he does, and 
it will be diflScult for them to believe that the man 
really sees what he affirms he does. But if in the 
presence of the people he ascends the heights and 
gradually enlarges his horizon, so is it possible that 
some may ascend with him, or if they cannot follow 
may at all events believe that he sees more than they 
do. But not to speak figuratively, a clergyman should 
first seek out his people, join himself to them where he 
finds them, and then lovingly and humbly reach out 
his hand and entreat them to leave for awhile the 
shore of earthly things and ascend on high. But how 
is that possible in an assembly composed of such a 
variety of persons, young and old, sick and healthy, 
rich and poor, so different in their ideas and circum- 
stances? 

It looks more difficult than it really is. St. Paul 
says, " The Scripture hath concluded all under sin.'* 
He who thoroughly knows one man, knows at the same 
time a great many. The thoughts of all peasants are 
very similar. So the ideas of day labourers, of women, 
youths and maidens are everywhere the same, if their 
education and way of life have not been very different 
So can one with certainty affirm that all unconverted 
men are without comfort, peace^ or hope, and that 
they have a strong yearning for something better. So 
is it always the case when the attendance at church 
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is bad in a parish, that the church-goers have a real 
necessity for which they dimly seek relief. When a 
man has had clearly brought before him what he 
wants, and finds out that the preacher understands 
him better than he does himself, he willingly allows 
himself to be led. His own need drives him, the 
promises allure him, till the cord is broken. 

What a glorious pattern for pastors is the Lord in 
His parables ! This explains the fact that attention 
is immediately awakened when clergymen under- 
stand how to weave into their sermons circumstances 
from everyday life. The connexion of the individual 
soul with God is a secret ; but it is certain that Gk)d's 
mercy and grace are displayed in daily life, and that 
God will have us awakened to an acknowledgment 
of our sins, and faith in Christ. It is therefore 
quite a mistake to begin by preaching the Law to an 
unconverted congregation, and reproaching the un- 
godly, and announcing eternal damnation to the un- 
repentant The awakened must be warned and 
threatened, but the unconverted must be attracted 
by love, and told of mercy and forgiveness. The 
Apostle says we should beg them in Christ's stead. 
A scolding, threatening pastor does no good, espe- 
cially if very young, either in his actual or spiritual 
life. Most astonishing is it when the clergjrman 
allows his irritability or wounded vanity about 
bad church attendance to be seen, or speaks 
zealously against those who are not there. Although 
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it has been often said that no good is effected 
by this, still very young pastors will not discon- 
tinue the practice. The few who hear it are pleased, 
but certainly not edified ; and the others who hear of 
it afterwards only laugh. If the pastor is humble, and 
really mourns over the state of his parish, be is more 
likely to look for the blame in himself, and the per- 
formance of his duties, than in his parishioners. 
Humility is the most beautiful fruit of faith ; it even 
pleases the children of this world. A pastor should, 
before everything, pray for the most perfect gifts. 

There are some people who are naturally humble, 
and it seems as if everywhere doors were thrown open 
to them, and hearts attracted to them. But people 
are most repelled when he who will be a servant of 
Christ has not learned at all from his Master to prac- 
tise humility. If the man steps so proudly, judges so 
sharply, and looks down from his pulpit, and speaks to 
the people with such a sense of his own dignity, and 
without any sign of a contrite heart, it is no wonder 
if people stay away. It is certainly not right to go on 
the conviction that men feel happy in the service of 
sin and the flesh, and have pleasure in sin. They have 
moments in which they are ashamed of their slavery, 
and would gladly be free ; and he who meets them 
with hearty sympathy will be at all events not resisted. 
We do too much honour to disbelief, when we treat it 
as if it were truth. People are not so disbelieving as 
they represent themselves ; they are at the very least 
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not certain, or cheat themselves knowingly. It is not 
true if a man says he does not believe in a God, or 
the immortality of the soul, or future judgment. 
Unbelief comes from a fear of condemnation. We 
must not, therefore, pre-suppose such disbelief, but 
only unmask its lies. Even so can we be certain that 
the servants of sin desjre a victory over their flesh. 
He who denies them this desire does them wrong, and 
they do not attend to him ; but he who brings them 
real sympathy will not be avoided. One must have 
practice, patience, and gentleness, then scolding and 
threatening disappears of itself. 

At first I thought I must wait till winter in order 
to become acquainted with my parishioners, but how 
I should begin was not clear to me. What should I 
say to the people ? On what common ground could 
we meet ? But I had really already made a begin- 
ning. Certainly in the hamlet I had succeeded badly 
in my house visitations, still I might have learned a 
good deal. In the large village, I had been into most 
of the houses on account of the children whom I had 
visited when ill, or whom I induced to come to school. 
The clerk often said that the school attendance had 
not been so good for many years as now. Most begin- 
ners have quite a wrong idea of house-visiting and 
intercourse with their parishioners ; they always wish 
to go as if they had on their gowns and were speak- 
ing in the pulpit. There may be parishes in which 
visits can be made in this way, but certainly they are 
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not everywhere seasonable, and the least so where 
they have quite gone out of fashion. House visits 
are doubly profitable ; first for him who makes them, 
and then for those who receive them. I entirely 
wanted skill and ability to converse with people about 
God's word or the state of their souls. I then sought 
to learn how they lived, how they spoke, and to find 
out what they thought. I wished to know their 
cares and troubles, their wishes and joys. Many a 
pastor thinks he knows that already ; but he only has 
his own ideas on the subject, does not know it as it 
really is. 

It is quite a different thing to hear people express 
themselves, instead of forming notions about them in 
one's own mind. Thus an unconverted peasant la- 
bourer or serving boy is, indeed, a man, but does not 
live in a very different manner from an animal. He 
eats, sleeps, works, and rests like an animal ; another 
world is quite shut away from him, and he knows so 
little of another home, that he scarcely even thinks 
of it when he buries a neighbour or a child. Avarice, 
pride, lust, envy, and selfishness have so taken posses- 
sion of him, that he has scarcely any idea of freedom. 
There are many pastors who know very well how to 
demonstrate the necessity of deliverance, but cannot 
make any impression on the people. The problem is 
how to awake in the hearers a desire for deliverance. 
This problem is most easily solved when temporal 
wants, the pain of sickness, domestic disease, pr the 
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shame which follows sin, have made the heart soft and 
susceptible. When the Lord invites men, He turns 
to the weary and heavy-laden, not alone to those who 
feel the burthen of their sins, but to all who in any 
way are heavy laden. In visiting, we should go par- 
ticularly to those families in which there is any kind 
of affliction ; and it is truly in all houses where there 
is sin without faith. But just as people gladly con- 
ceal their sins, so they do their sorrows, particularly 
if they are the evident consequence of sin. An expe- 
rienced watcher for souls may with confidence treat 
all the unconverted as weary ; and if he does it in 
the way in which the Lord looked upon Jerusalem, 
so will he often be easily understood, and find a more 
willing ear than he had expected. The unconverted 
man is never satisfied ; if he gained the whole world, 
could never with it satisfy the unacknowledged hun- 
ger of his soul. In all places there is not a small 
number of persons whose sins are open, and they wil- 
lingly listen to him who approaches them without 
reproaches or contempt. Besides these general cir- 
cumstances, there are also particular ones, which offer 
points on which we can bring our instructions to bear. 
The veteran in the hamlet with the iron cross was 
fond of talking of the battles and struggles of those 
hard days which made our fatherland great, and the 
remembrance of which was much nearer then. When- 
ever in my sermons I mentioned this time, and spoke 
of these battles, his sympathy was lively, and he also 
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willingly followed a little further on to the struggle 
between the flesh and the spirit, which war against 
one another. 

Once I saw a young man who was guiding a plough 
in a field quite alone, weeping. I appeared not to 
observe it, in order not to make him feel ashamed. I 
soon found out that he had lately left the house of 
his dear parents, and was in the service of a farmer 
who treated him hardly : he was evidently home sick. 
This sickness I knew : I spoke kindly to him; and when 
on Sunday I spoke of the sadness of being away from 
home, and led on further to the longing for our true 
Father's house, I saw that the young man under- 
stood me. I especially remarked that those whom I 
had visited or spoken with in the week, came gladly 
to church on Sunday; and I paid particular attention 
to them in the making of my sermon. A remarkably 
confidential intercourse arose from this. 

The individual thought I spoke to him alone, and 
that only he understood me, and yet he was only one 
of many who were in the same circumstancea He 
who finds and touches one in a congregation, finds at 
the same time several, and the full and complete 
truth has also an interest for those who are not 
directly afiected by it. My sermons soon assumed 
another form from this experience, and they always 
sprang from real present circumstances, and aimed at 
leading the hearers from these into the kingdom of 
Qod. I still remember a sermon which was occa- 
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sioned by a child's running away into a wood from 
fear of well-deserved punishment ; in the evening it 
was missed by the parents, and after being sought 
for by them and many others, was at last found 
sleeping in the thicket I depicted first the child's 
fear and its flight, then the love of the parents who 
sought the child, and lastly the trembling child, and 
the joy of the parents when it was found. The Lord, 
however, has come to seek and to save the lost chil- 
dren and the lost parents. A fire which destroyed 
the mill gave rich materials for several reflections ; 
also the work of the husbandman, sowing, harvest, 
ploughing, harrowing, drought, rain, all that filled 
the people with hope and fear, were useful in awaken- 
ing attention. Deaths and family events could also 
be employed with advantage. The benefits were soon 
apparent. 

In the parish church the attendance was decidedly 
better, and the sleeping had quite left ofl^. In the 
hamlet there was slower progress, but still improve- 
ment. My desire for becoming acquainted with the 
people increased, and they met me in a much more 
friendly manner. We talked indeed much more of 
earthly things than heavenly, much more about the 
land and the cattle, than of prayer and Qod's Word ; 
but the preparation for my sermons was sensibly 
lightened, and when I looked round the church, I no 
longer saw dull, indifferent, stupid countenances ; and 
my old clerk told me often that the people talked at 

J) 
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borne about tbe sermons. Still tbe question always 
came back to me : Of wbat use is preaching and all 
other clerical duty? What use is it for people to 
come to church, if they are not converted ? There 
was no trace of this, and I did not know a single person 
who was working out his salvation in fear and trem- 
bling. 

A remarkable old man lived in the village, and I 
became acquainted with his son at school, where he 
distinguished himself from the other children by his 
Beriousness and devotion at prayer. There were many 
anecdotes told of the old man. Once he heard his 
neighbour, a farmer, quarrelling with his wife, till 
they came to blows. He took a ladder, placed it on 
the tall wooden fence that went round the yard, 
climbed up, and called out in a loud voice : " Fire ! 
fire r' The farmer and his wife rushed out of the 
house, and asked " Where is there fire f* The old 
man answered, " In hell, for all who quarrel" After 
that, the people in the village often said when married 
people were quarrelling : " There is fire in the house.'* 
I was told that he hated the clergy^ and called them 
foxes and swine who wasted the vineyard, and that 
he never went to church. He supported himself by 
thatching roofs, and so was seldom at home. One 
Sunday afternoon I went to him. He was singing a 
hymn with his son, and had a large book lying before 
him. It was Spangenberg*s sermons. The old man 
was very distrustful of me, and spoke continually of 
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true and false doctrine. In the church false doc- 
trine was preached ; it was only found pure in old 
books. And though in a constrained manner, he 
spoke with great bitterness of the doings of the 
clergy, and heavily complained of the condition of 
the laity. 

He said that the wheat and tares must certainly 
grow together, but now the wheat was gone and 
nothing but tares left. One could no longer discern 
a visible church. Self-righteousness and godlessness 
had overgrown everything. It was the fault of the 
pastors ; they tilled their land and gained their profits, 
but did not trouble themselves about souls; they 
clothed themselves with the wool of the sheep and 
ate their flesh, but did not lead them to the pastures 
of God's Word, and only gave them the husks of man's 
wisdom. In this way I first became acquainted with 
the Separatists, without knowing then how much I 
should have to do with them afterwards, nor how 
much trouble they would give me. 

I left the man with a real affection for him, and 
firmly resolved to teach the true docctrine, and give 
no offence through my manner of living. When my 
old pastor heard I had spoken with this man and 
even visited him, he warned me strongly against him, 
for he and the whole parish condemned him, and 
called him a Separatist I knew, however, from the 
Symbolical Books, that Separatists were those who 
departed from God's Word and rejected the sacra- 
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ments, and could not be oonvinced that be was really 
a Separatist. 

Next Sunday I saw bim at cburcb^ and could also 
remark that his appearance caused some observation. 
The old clerk informed me that be had said I 
preached sound doctrine, but in a weak manner, 
When I spoke to diflferent persons in the week, I was 
soon convinced that the old thatcher's acknowledg-* 
ment, little as he was otherwise regarded, had raised 
my importance. He was known to be an enemy of 
the clergy, and always maintained they preached false 
doctrine. Nevertheless people seemed to set great 
store by his judgment, and I could not deny to myself 
that his approbation gave me great pleasure. Pastors 
make a great mistake when they think they gain 
confidence and respect through the praise of worldly, 
unconverted people. Men may talk as if they liked 
a pastor to accommodate himself to the world, and to 
make the narrow entrance wide in his sermons, but 
in reality they do not approve of it, and experience 
soon shows that no natural gifts, however brilliant, 
do in the long run satisfy people and lead them to the 
churcL When the Lord takes hold of a man, and 
when his soul is seeking for consolation, he then turns 
most gladly to that clergyman who is considered a 
pietist or orthodox, and even for the world the Cross 
of Christ is the only attractive power. Patrons who 
choose clergymen because they are good companions, 
and can take a part in card-playing, in their hearts 
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despise them, and do not go to hear them in churchy 
or at least very seldom. A pastor who is repulsive to 
pious people, were it but to one humble individual, is 
not esteemed even by the worldly-minded. 

Although the churches gradually became fuller, I 
oould discern no traces of any real results. I could 
only attribute the better attendance at church to my 
daily visits to the school, and the increasing love of the 
children, for he who gains the children's hearts gains 
also the parents' hearts. The attention during the 
sermon was greater, and the sleeping less ; but what 
use was hearing, when everything remained the same? 
The old clerk and the wonderful tbatcher spoke much 
of prayer. 

Anxiety about my sermons and care for my own 
soul had driven me to prayer, but as yet I had never 
faithfully and seriously prayed for my congregation. 
I resolved to pray daily for both parishes, but soon 
experienced that I wanted faith and courage. I did 
not doubt the power of God's word, and knew also 
that nothing was impossible with God, but when I 
saw how men acted in their houses, and how they 
seemed to have no regard for a higher life, and no 
anxiety for their souls, I was too discouraged to ask 
such a great thing. I then thought I would pray 
that it might be granted me to win the soul of one 
person. But for this one person I thought sometimes 
of one, sometimes of another, and lost contideuce from 
various reasona At last I resolved ou choosing my 
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next neighbour, whom I saw from my window daily 
on his farm, and who was neither worse nor better 
than the other farmers. For some weeks I persevered 
in prayer for him, and soon felt my interest and love 
for this man increase. When I saw him, as would 
often happen, quarrelling with his wife and servants^ 
and heard him swearing, and when I saw him on Sun- 
day afternoons going to the public-house, where with 
other fsurmers he played cards till late at night, it was 
very diflScult to continue praying. Once, whilst preach- 
ing, I spoke of the misery of those who live without 
God in the world, and particularly the wretchedness of 
ungodly married people who daily torment one 
another, and how Satan employs one to make the 
other unhappy, and showed the sad effects upon the 
poor children. I could see tears come into my 
neighbour's eyes, and however unsuitable it might be 
for a rich farmer to cry in church, he could not help 
doing so. My hope increased and I thanked God. In 
the afternoon as I was sitting in my quiet room, I 
heard suddenly a great noise ; I went to the window, 
and saw my neighbour beating his shepherd-boy and 
swearing at the same time dreadfully. His wife came 
and wished to rescue the boy, but she went the wrong 
way to work, and the confusion was only increased. 
I W8,s greatly depressed ; I thought I would no 
longer continue to ^ray for my neighbour. Towards 
evening I went out in the fields ; I met my neighbour, 
and though he shook hands with me in a friendly 
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way, I saw he felt constrained in my presence. He 
spoke of various things, and seemed to wish to keep 
the conversation in his own hands. My natural 
bashfulness, and also my youth, kept me from men* 
tioning the subject which was on both our minds. In 
the evening, however, I continued my prayer for him. 
Some time after I heard that he no longer went to 
the public-house, and seldom played cards ; I could 
also see that he felt a real pleasure in showing me any 
little kindness. Once, when the horse which I usually 
rode was in the enclosed meadow, and I was summoned 
hastily to see a sick person at a distance, I wished to 
walk, although it was raining ; as soon as he heard of 
it, he came to the hedge which divided his farm from 
the parsonage, and called out, " I will have the horse 
harnessed and drive you.'' It was seed-time, so he 
made no slight sacrifice. He drove me himself, that 
I should not be obliged to give the servant any money, 
for he knew that my income was very small, and con- 
sisted of the ten thalers monthly which the old pastor 
gave me. A pastor does very wrong when he makes 
little account of the love which is shown him; he 
ought to be very grateful. For many, love to the 
pastor is a bridge for love to the Lord. He must only 
keep humble. 

It was autumn, and the evenings were already tole- 
rably long ; some one knocked at my door ; it was my 
neighbour, who visited me for the first time. He 
had evidently a particular reason ; but quite in the 
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manner of farmers he did not say what he wished, 
but spoke of horses and cows, husbandry and children. 
After a good hour he went away. At length he 
said at the door that he wished to receive the sacra- 
ment the day after to-morrow, and added in an agi. 
tated voice, «' Pray for me and my wife." I drew hL 
back and told him I had done that daily for a loDg 
time. He sighed deeply and said, ^*I wish to be 
saved ; but I have sinned much in my life/' My joy 
was great. I was obliged to consider what to answer 
in order to spoil nothing. He consented to bend his 
knees with me in prayer. I was so happy that even- 
ing, and so thankful to the God who heareth prayer, 
that I could not sleep for a long time. At the end 
of the year when Christmas, New-year's day, and the 
Sundays near these days, stood threateningly before 
me, with their numerous sermons, and tnade me very 
pnxious, I had to experience still heavier hours. 
The old pastor told me that on the fourth Sunday 
after Advent I should not have to preach, as he him- 
self intended to receive the holy sacrament, and had 
asked his confessionarius to administer it, and per- 
form the service. On Saturday the confessionarius 
came quite late, and I was soon called, for he was un- 
prepared with a sermon, as he thought I should 
preach. He said, decidedly, he had brought no sermon 
wit h him, and could not preach without his notes. The 
old pastor said he was ill, and I felt it perfectly impos- 
sible now to compose and learn a sermon. The clerk 
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was sent for, and it was proposed to him to read one. 
After he had received this proposal he came to ipe and 
begged me to preach. " What would the people say if 
there were three clergymen sitting there in their 
robes, and I was to read ? That would not do." He 
took much pains to encourage me, and kept showing 
me the epistle for the day, " Rejoice in the Lord 
alway, and again I say rejoice. Be careful for 
nothing," &a He thought any one could preach 
on that without much preparation. 

I felt ashamed before the man, and though I did 
not know how it would succeed, I at length yielded, 
and promised to preach. Throughout the evening 
and night I endeavoured to overcome my anxiety by 
prayer ; to prepare my sermon in my usual n;ianner — 
that is, to write and learn it — was not to be thought 
of. On Sunday morning when the bells rang for 
church I felt again overcome with nervousness, but 
forced myself to pray. I went up into the pulpit, 
and saw in the choir opposite the old clerk standing 
with folded hands, and all fear seemed taken from me. 
It was the first time I had preached without a written 
preparation, and the Lord was very gracious to me. 
I was myself quite affected when at the close of the 
sermon I spoke of the peace which is higher than all 
reason, and the congregation was very attentive. My 
neighbour and the clerk came at the end of the ser- 
vice and shook hands with me. But I lost favour 
with the strange pastor ; he spoke at dinner, and in 
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the afternoon, a great deal about the sad errors of mys- 
ticism. But I waited many years before I could again 
resolve to preach extempore, for I was convinced that 
the Lord had helped me this time, because I had not 
put off my usual preparation from indolence or pre- 
sumption. Now it is quite different ; young pastors 
soon come to preach after what they call careful 
meditation. 

It is true, many may not have so many diflBculties 
to overcome as I had ; but still I think it very wrong 
for every one to trust to a talent which is given to so 
few, that of speaking extempore. Because some suc- 
ceed, all cannot The consequences of what I cannot 
call otherwise than idleness and trifling have been 
apparent Words- can be learned, but thoughts are 
wanting, and the sermon is a long wearisome prattle^ 
and generally the pastor does not know how to 
come to the end, however much the congregation 
is longing for it. The circle of thoughts becomes con- 
tinually narrower, and the repetitions more insupport- 
able. The delivery at last becomes unnatural, the 
voice is made to supply what i& wanting in thoughts. 
The preacher has the feeling that he must say some- 
thing striking, bis voice takes the lead, but the 
striking thought is left behind. Others try serious 
pathos or great excitement Particularly should young 
pastors be warned against extempore preaching. 

Pride does not go unpunished, and it is only the 
humble who have the promise of success. In my first 
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clerical years I finished no sermon without trouble and 
labour^ and only later, when I had to preach gene- 
rally three or four times on Sunday, and I could not 
possibly repeat the same sermon or compose three or 
four, I began to move more freely. But enough 
of preaching. In the first year I learned that good 
doctrine and the pure Word of God are the chief 
things in preaching ; that also there must be prayer 
for one's own soul and for the^ congregation, and for 
individuals therein ; and besides this, one should be 
unceasingly on one's guard against preaching above 
the comprehension of the hearers. It is equally ne- 
cessary to endeavour to obtain an influence over the 
people, and to lead them away from earthly thoughts 
and this visible world U> the unseen one.. 

Every begin-ning is difficult i this I experienced in 
preaching, and in my Confirmation lessons I found it 
the same.. The instructions began in the middle of 
November, and lasted till Palm Sunday. There was 
no room in the parsonage; and in order to disturb the 
school as little as possible, the children assembled on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays between eleven and one 
o'clock. The children were called "Prayer chil- 
dren,'' and the parents said t My son or my daughter 
is to learn " to pray " Permission to receive the sa- 
crament was looked upon as the end of the instruc- 
tion; sick and old parents would say, "I would 
gladly live to see this or that child come to the Lord's 
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table/* It was thought very diflferent from school; 
the childreD, at least the girls, came much better 
dressed. There was a certain seriousness and feeling 
of importance in the demeanour of the children. 
There was a great difference between the children 
who came from the hamlet and those who were in 
the large parish ; the last were much more perfect in 
their Catechism and Bible history. There were cer- 
tain things always recurring that showed this : the 
children in the hamlet always said in the third Com- 
mandment — Thou shalt not take thy name of the 
Lord thy God in vain ; and in the third Article, I be- 
lieve Tioti &c. ; and were distractingly dull and stupid 
about it There was no one in the village who spoke 
High German, not even the schoolmaster. Some 
young people who had served as soldiers, or been in 
towns, had had some practice in High German, but if 
when they came back they spoke differently to the 
others, it gave offence. I was quite master of Low 
German, and always made use of it in speaking to 
the people in their fields or houses. The children had, 
however, learned the Catechism smd the Bible and the 
hymns in the usual manner ; they repeated without 
reflection and with a frightful twang. The clerk in 
the parish church spoke Low German to the little 
ones at school, with the elder ones he spoke some- 
times in one way, sometimes in another ; but when- 
ever he was angry or scolded, always Low German. 
My old thatcher always prayed in High German. I 
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asked the clerk's advice, and he decided on High Ger« 
man, for he said, " My children understand so much^ 
and the hamlet children are so stupid, it does not 
much signify." When the children were assembled 
it struck me they were placed differently from the 
school way. At the top sat the son of the mayor and 
churchwarden, then the farmers' sons, then the shop-* 
keepers', and so on ; the last was the thatcher's son. 
The girls were arranged in a similar manner. The 
derk counselled me to let the children sit as they 
were, or there would be an uproar, for it was always 
awkward to meddle in such matters. The difference 
between farmers, shopkeepers, and labourers was al- 
ways observed on both sides. This was particularly 
observable on festive occasions, and even the places in 
church were given with regard to it. The servant 
boy and the maid called their master and mistress 
" fath^'' and " mother," and the whole household ate 
at one table, but every one knew and kept his place. 
It was seldom that the boundaries of rank were 
overstepped in marriage. The farmer's wife said : 
'< My daughter is still too young to marry out of her 
stetion," even if the girl were thirty years old. The 
first hours of instruction were very heavy for me, for 
I could find no means of getting at the children's 
minda I could not but acknowledge the industry 
and zeal with which they learned what was given 
them, though I feared they understood little of it I 
soon found out those who had the most ability, and 
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talked with them. I called these to me, and accus- 
tomed them to consider when I questioned, first about 
common things and outward life, and then gradually 
on religious subjects. But with the generality I 
could only succeed in making them repeat something 
they had learned by heart It required much pa- 
tience, and yet I could not in justice expect more from 
the children. 

Prayer had disappeared from the houses, the Bible 
was not read, and the old sermon books lay in a neg- 
lected corner and were out of fashion. From their 
earliest childhood they had heard of nothing but the 
business and work of the parents. The school was 
quite distant from the house, and had little influence, 
for the lessons were given in a mechanical way, and 
consisted more in regularity than instruction. I was 
obliged to lower my plans and thoughts, and it was 
long before the dull faces and staring looks were 
moved. It was no slight exercise for the children to 
find their way in quite a new world. I was soon con- 
vinced that it was useless to torment the children with 
definitions. I confined myself more and more to 
making them attach some meaning to the words 
of the Catechism and Bible. This was easiest with 
the Commandments, and the most difficult with the 
third Article and the sacraments, especially for this 
reason, that I myself was not at home in them. There 
is this peculiarity about sacred teaching, that one can 
only teach what one has experienced and compre* 
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bended. All that had become true and clear to myself 
I succeeded in teaching, so that the children were at- 
tentive and interested. My intention was more and 
more to show how this or that commandment was 
kept or broken in the circle in which the children 
lived, and how this or that article of faith had an effect 
on the lives and behaviour of the children ; for ex- 
ample^ the omnipresence and omniscience of God, or 
the knowledge that they were made God's children in 
baptism. I kept a long time at the fifth command* 
ment, and as I was tolerably intimate in the houses, I 
could speak of the naughtiness of different children, 
but not so as to show which I meant ; and when I 
observed any look red or embarrassed, I avoided turn- 
ing to them. My joy was great, when after the ex- 
planation of the fourth Commandment almost all the 
children began regularly to attend church, and when 
several parents told me their children were more docile 
and obedient The more my love for the children in- 
creased the easier the instruction of them became, and 
i soon found that praise and approbation, whenever 
there was any occasion for them, were much more 
useful than scolding and punishment. The thatcher's 
son always continued the best of all, for the father's 
prayers rested on him. 

Whenever I think of the first part of my clerical 
life, I feel the greatest compassion for every candi- 
date who takes Holy Orders without any knowledge 
of the practical part of his duties. He has, indeed^ 
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heard practical theology, but perhaps from a professor 
who has himself only known it in the distance, and 
teaches it like a man who has never gone over the 
boundaries of the province in which he lives would 
describe a journey round the world. The generality 
of young theologians are called to be country pas- 
tors. The professor knows very well what a village 
looks like, but of the way in which the people live and 
think and feel, he knows nothing. Medical men and 
lawyers require a really practical preparation under 
the guidance of experienced people ; but the young 
clergyman is mercilessly thrown into the water, and 
it is his concern whether he sinks or swims. The 
Evangelical Church is too little concerned about the 
students and candidates, and sends them to their 
duties before they know what their office demands 
from them. Knowledge has puflfed them up, especi- 
ally if they have passed their examination well; 
then come marriage or household cares, agriculture, 
and so forth. In this way many sink deeply in 
earthly cares, debt, and poverty; their early love is 
soon extinguished, and* their wings broken, and, con-^ 
trary to their original intention, they think more of 
their gains than the souls of their congregation. The 
young pastor has many dangers, and many fall, and 
sometimes the superintendent writes of them : they 
are orthodox people ; but they are dead, and the parish 
Bleeps the sleep of death, even if they are orthodox, 
and the congregation hears orthodox sermons When 
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I remember the condition of the church the first year 
of my clerical life, I must confess that great altera- 
tions have taken place since then, and I cannot cease 
praising God because he has had mercy on Zion. No 
condition has so much improved in latter times as the 
clerical one. Then country clergymen were quite 
ashamed to be called pastors, and preferred being 
called preachers, and tried when travelling or in public 
places to conceal their class. They have no longer any 
need to do this. Latterly, more of the higher ranks 
have devoted themselves to the study of theology, and 
candidates marry the daughters of noble families* 
How solitary then felt those who really believed in 
the Divinity of the Lord Jesus and the power of His 
blood. In my neighbourhood I became acquainted 
with no pastor to whom I could disclose the wants of 
my heart. There was a Synod held yearly, but the 
only transaction in it was reading the accounts of the 
widows' store. In the synodal circle of reading was 
scarcely anything but Schuderoflf's Year Book, Rohr's 
Preacher's Library, and the Darmstadt and Church 
Newspaper. I often received from the old clerk a 
number of Brandt's periodical, and the Evangelical 
Church Times, then in its infancy ; but they were given 
in secrecy, for the clerk did not wish to displease the 
old pastor. The neighbouring clergy seldom visited 
at the parsonage. I remember once when some were 
invited, and as I was in the house I was there also ; 
there was not a single word spoken about clerical 
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duties or care for the souls of the parishioners ; on the 
contrary, they conversed very seriously about the tithe 
of eggs, which farmers had to give to the clergy, and 
whether it should consist of fifteen or sixteen. The 
customary priestly tithe was sixteen, but some farmers 
had begun to give only fifteen. 

There was a good deal of dispute on the question 
of tithe corn, whether it should be cut oflf, or delivered 
in the heap ; and farmers were much complained of 
because they brought bad com. 

In most parsonages cards were played, and people 
were not particular in the choice of companions if 
they could make up a game. Brandy was also drunk, 
sometimes in excess, so that the most dreadful stories 
were circulated in the parish. I often heard there 
was a preacher living near who was very learned in 
theology, and although I was warned against him, I 
went to visit him. He already knew that I had 
studied in Berlin, and was determined to put me well 
to the test Kationalism had been so long in undis- 
turbed possession of churches and pulpits, that though 
here and there a few voices disturbed its quiet, it 
comported itself to the church like a Goliath to little 
David. I could observe in the man's violence that 
he could only oppose scoffing and ridicule to the sharp 
sword of the Evangelical Church Times. The decla- 
ration of war against Rationalism was first received 
with contempt ; but afterwards it was endeavoured to 
be defended by malice and all fleshly weapons. 
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As in the army, they who had seen the wars of 
1806 and 1813 gradually died away, and we have an 
army that looks grand and well trained, but has not 
smelled powder, so has a new generation sprung up 
in the church that knows nothing of the deluge of 
Rationalism, and has not suffered the reproach of 
Christ. If an awakened candidate went for examina- 
tion, he was careful not to betray himself, and a really 
faithful pastor could not hope for promotion. Every 
movement in the church was regarded with mistrust, 
and watched by the police. At the university I had . 
been enthusiastic for one strong, united Germany, 
and the union of the two churches seemed to me a 
glorious thing. I had then no idea that the colours 
so sacred to me would become the flag of revolution 
and tumult, and as little could I imagine that the, 
union would persecute the followers of the true faith. 
The contest between faith and infidelity was an 
honourable and open war, and filled the soul with 
joyful courage, and the little band was kept together 
by persecution and oppression from without, and. 
sacred love and fidelity within. The present struggle, 
of union and confession is, on the contrary, weari- 
some, unhealthy, and injurious, and the weapons em-^ 
ployed are often hatred, cunning, passion, through 
which neither victory nor peace is obtained. Then we 
cried to the Lord, and He granted us one victory after 
another. The witness for the truth is the reproach 
of the Cross, and this witness was never then wanting;, 

£2 
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One was easily called a Pietist. The so-called re- 
spectable world had quite gone from the church. A 
nobleman who went to church, or an oflScer who read 
his Bible and went to the house of God, was not to 
be found. The church was only for the stupid and 
unlettered. Once when I was riding back from 
the hamlet, I saw a grand carriage, in which a 
neighbouring noble family had come to church, stop- 
ping at the churchyard gate ; the whole village was in 
astonishment, and the clerk full of joy, for he had 
always spoken of this family with respect, but knew 
they never came to church. A few people from the 
town came oftener to church, so that the rich farmers 
were not ashamed to come to God's house again. A 
young nobleman whom I knew accidentally, and 
with whom I sometimes played chess, had evidently 
deeper wants. When we spoke of the hidden part of 
man's life, and the inability of a belief in fate, or 
chance, or Heaven's providence to bring any light 
into the darkness, and how the heart of man wants a 
faith in a living God, I frequently pointed out the 
attributes of the Father and the Son, as they can be 
observed in history and the lives of individuals. It 
so happened that we often went back to the Old 
Testament, which was to him a terra incognita. 
Once when I came to him unexpectedly, he was 
sitting at his table, and I saw him hastily push back 
a drawer. As he was just then called out, I looked 
to see what he had in his drawer, and found an open 
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Bible. When he came back, I asked him why he 
concealed the Bible, as there were several books lying 
on the table. He answered, " What would my foot- 
man think of me, if he saw me reading the Bible?" 
Gradually the man began to dig deeper and seek 
after salvation, for he wore the chains of sin with 
sighs; but I never heard that he went to church. 
Now there are grand oflScers who read the Bible, 
and go openly to church. But what was then offered 
to people at church ? Contemplations on nature and 
sentimental twaddle were the best. A little moon- 
shine, some family scenes, and thoughts taken from 
the churchyard, were the means of edification. 

On Good Friday, a pastor who was considered to 
be a good orator preached on the words of Pilate — 
" What I have written, I have written ;" and showed 
the superiority of writing over speaking, and taught 
the congregation that it was good to make a will, &c. 
The Lord Jesus and-His Cross had disappeared from 
the pulpits, and pastors were proud of calling them- 
selves Rationalists. The old hymns and Schubert's 
sermons, which the clerk usually read when the 
clergyman was ill or prevented from preaching, were 
a strange contrast to these sermons. Christian life 
has a tenacious nature, and a Church goes through 
much before it is quite laid waste. 

The Pietists were always accused of judging and 
condemning other people, and once when I preached 
about the strait gate and the narrow way, my old pastor 
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was much displeased and made me similar re- 
proaches. He was of opinion that all men would be 
saved at last, and that God's mercy was too great to 
condemn a man. All in the Bible about hell and 
everlasting torment he considered oriental figures, not 
consistent with the belief of an enlightened reason. 
He was a stranger to that infinite mercy shown in 
the forgiveness of the sins of those who believe in 
Jesus Christ, for he considered the sacrifice of Christ 
for our sins a Judaising doctrine. A desire for inter- 
course with those who understood me, and believed 
in the real Divinity of the Lord, drove me often to 
the old thatcher's cottage and to the clerk. I had 
long wished to know how they had arrived at faith. 
The thatcher told of his father and mother, and a 
tailor who was dead ; but his chief nourishment was 
old Spangenburg and Porst's Hymn-book. The clerk 
was very reserved, but it struck me that every 
Wednesday he went to the town, and always came 
home late; and when I asked him what he did 
there, for he took the journey even if he were ill, and 
allowed me to take his place in the school, he an- 
swered that I could accompany him if I chose, that 
he visited there some good friends whom I had al- 
ready seen at church. I accepted his proposal and 
went with him. About eight o'clock in the evening 
he went with me to the house of an old school- 
master, whose name I knew. There was a large 
room into which we entered, and some men and 
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Women were already seated on low benches. No 
one spoke ; some others came quietly and silently ; 
then the master of the house arose, read out some 
verses of a hymn, which were sung in very sup- 
pressed tones, and so continued till the end of the 
hymn. Then all fell on their knees, and a prayer 
that went through my soul was oflfered up by the old 
master. Then a sermon was read. A prayer, kneel- 
ing, and a hymn closed the hour. Quietly and 
secretly as the assembly met, so did it disperse, after 
all had shaken hands. In this way I first became 
acquainted with conventicles, which were cried down 
and condemned more than blasphemy or open sins. 
On the homeward journey I sat silently by the old 
clerk, and as I parted from him, he said : " You will 
not betray me V 

If ever the ruin of the church came before my 
soul, it was on this evening. Can a church so deeply 
sunken that it no longer tolerates believers, and per- 
secutes them, can that be the Lord's church ? It is 
harder for the living members of th'e church to beaJf 
oppression from a Christian authority than from a 
heathen one. The Roman Catholic Church injured 
herself by the persecution of the Waldenses and the 
followers of the martyr Huss, and made schism ne- 
cessary. He who does not care for his own children 
destroys his house. It is not to be denied that much 
that is unsound and sickly has crept into conventi- 
cles ; but sometimes complaints and accusations have 
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been raised by adversaries who have not the least 
knowledge of the matter, and at least are not in a 
condition to properly estimate the want for which the 
poor people seek consolation ; and sometimes when 
the facts are well founded, it must be acknowledged 
that the unhealthy demonstrations have often been 
occasioned by the persecutions of the enemies of 
Christ. Who will throw a stone at people for being 
filled with contempt for the clergy? I must confess I 
have often been astonished that they so seriously ad- 
monished one another to attend diligently the church 
to which they belonged. How hard must it have 
been to hear Sunday after Sunday the empty talk and 
evident false doctrine. A clergyman who had in 
his congregation some people who strove hard for 
salvation and assembled for prayer together, could 
scarcely preach a sermon without making allusions 
to the so-called pharisees and ridiculing the poor 
people. 

There is a great diflference whether a man's inward 
life is developed in the midst of peace or opposition. A 
child in a pious family, if converted, takes quite a dif- 
ferent character from a child who believes in opposition 
to its father and mother, and is persecuted by them. 
The child has a right to look for its parents' guidance 
to Christ, and the members of a congregation have 
also a right to demand from the lawfully appointed 
ministry sustenance and godly care. But when in- 
stead people only receive the husks of the world, and 
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scorn and ridicule as well, who can wonder if they 
are forced out of the right track ? 

Once when such a dissenter had been warned by 
the landrath, and he excused himself because the 
pastor preached false doctrine, and he was therefore 
obliged to seek food for his poor soul elsewhere, the 
landrath said : " Those are things I do not under- 
stand, so keep away from me." The man answered : 
"Most gracious Herr Landrath, what is necessary for 
salvation must be known by a landrath or nobleman 
as well as by a poor day-labourer ; there is only one 
way to heaven." 

If the Government persecutes and dictates to really 
converted and conscientious people, they are forced 
either to leave the country or to separate, or their 
spiritual life decaya Bureaucracy has worked much 
misery on the earth, and is the most intimate sister of 
democracy ; but it is most destructive when it rules in 
the church, for spiritual things must be spiritually 
regulated. 

It was really excusable if some of these poor people, 
so persecuted and forsaken, became embittered, 
when they saw that all sorts of assemblies for play, 
dancing, and drinking were allowed, but assemblies for 
praying and singing were forbidden. Newspapers 
and sometimes very injurious publications were 
allowed to be spread abroad, but the distribution of 
tracts was looked upon as a dangerous thing. 

However, the mercy of God blessed the suflferings 
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and prayers of these conventicle people, and they were 
the forerunners of a new time for the church. The 
richly blessed Bible and missionary meetings have 
sprung from these assemblies, and have contributed 
greatly to the awakening and life of the church. The 
acquaintance of a pastor in East Prussia was a great 
comfort and support to me. Once when we were 
assembled in the house of a schoolmaster in the town, 
after prayer and singing, a man stood up and addressed 
the little flock that the good Shepherd himself had 
collected together. He exhorted us in the most 
urgent manner to adorn our doctrine by a good life, 
and to unite fidelity of profession with sincere humility. 
Very clearly he showed the way of salvation, and 
urged to seek untiringly for sanctification, and to 
regard the reproach of Christ as a great honour, if we 
were counted worthy to suffer for His name. All 
hearts were deeply affected. After the meeting I 
went up to him, and great as was my bashfulness, 
the hearty love with which he welcomed me was 
equally great. 

I always felt it remarkable that though these 
assemblies offered nothing very exciting or instructive, 
they always made a deep impression on me. I could 
distinctly perceive that earnestness in prayer, fore- 
thought in conduct, desire for grace, depth of love, 
and confidence in the promises of the Lord, together 
with knowledge of my own heart, and a renewed 
strength and will for contest, arose and increased in 
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me whenever I attended these meetings. There is 
in Christian fellowship, and particularly in united 
prayer, a power and a help to faith, which can only be 
learned by experience. The means of grace — God's 
Word, and the Holy Sacrament — are certainly enough 
to save the soul, when rightly used, but intercourse with 
believers and members of the great body of Christ is 
also a means through which the grace and the Spirit 
of the Lord will be imparted to us. Before Pentecost 
the Lord commanded His disciples to remain together 
and wait for the fulfilment of the promise. After His 
resurrection. He appeared to His disciples when they 
were assembled, for fear of the Jews, with closed doors. 
Thomas, who was away from the others, saw Him 
first, when eight days after be was with the rest of 
the apostles. In secret night assemblies, when 
Christians were hunted to forests and deserts, martyrs 
have found faith and courage to sufifer death. The 
despised conventicles in our own time have been a 
means of bringing many nearer to God. It is an error 
to think that public worship is enough; that can only 
be the case where a real breath of life pervades the 
generality of the congregation. The power of preach- 
ing is not alone in him who speaks, but in the pray- 
ing congregation who hear the word. The grape 
taken from the vine dries up, the limb separated from 
the body is useless. He who wishes to be a member 
of the Lord^s body must be connected with the other 
members, if the common Spirit is to penetrate his 
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soul. Ad isolated position presents serious difficulties; 
we can only love the Lord when we love His body, 
and he who proudly cuts himself off from the other 
members, is walking in a dangerous path. The Son 
of God was not ashamed to identify Himself with His. 
people ; He does not say to Saul, " Saul, Saul, why 
persecutest thou my disciples ?" but says, ** Why per- 
secutest thou Me r and the smallest service rendered 
to His people he accounts as done to Himself, and 
will not let it go unrewarded. 

I remarked that they who attended the conven- 
ticles paid no attention to the difference of rank. 
However willingly it was acknowledged on one side, 
it was made no account of by the other. There was 
a warm brotherly feeling, which displayed itself in 
mutual help, but only with the idea that giving is 
more blessed than receiving. Every one made it a 
duty to quietly work in his own circle for the king- 
dom of God ; and great was the joy when some poor 
sinner came for the first time into the assembly, and 
sought peace for his soul. Renunciation of the world 
and its pleasures was particularly demanded and 
practised. Card-playing, dancing, going to taverns 
and theatres, were looked upon as decided signs of an 
unrepentant and unconv-erted state; and it excited 
great disapprobation if clergymen partook of such 
amusements. It was still more striking to see how 
the people knew of one another from far and near. 
Travellers from strange parts were affectionately re- 
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ceived, and there was great joy when such unknown 
ones came as friends, and related the sufferings and 
triumphs of brethren in other provinces, especially 
if they brought news of any pastor beginning to 
teach the way of salvation, and seriously urging re- 
pentance and conversion. 

It was also remarkable to me, that all people who 
were of this way of thinking had so great a mistrust 
of the clergy and church authorities, and yet felt a 
sincere confidence in the king. They were univer- 
sally convinced that the king himself was not un- 
favourable to them, and did not wish for the persecu- 
tions and police annoyances, but was deceived by false 
reports. The king was often prayed for heartily and 
affectionately. An old farmer who lived in a distant 
parish, and whom I afterwards became acquainted 
with, whose father had been awakened by Wolter- 
dorf s hymns, who had been pious from his youth, 
and knew almost all Wolterdorfs hymns by heart, 
was for many years grieved because his pastor 
preached false doctrine. At last he could bear it no 
longer. There was one sentence the preacher often 
repeated — *^ Virtue and integrity lead to heaven ;" 
and it always deeply annoyed the old farmer. He 
had begged the preacher not to speak in this way, 
because it was not right. One Sunday, when this 
expression was again used, the farmer rose and said, 
in his powerful voice — " Children, do not believe it ; 
with virtue and integrity alone you would be lost. 
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Christ's blood and righteousness can alone save you." 
He was punished for disturbing the public service. 
After his imprisonment was over, he went back, 
visited the pastor, and begged him never to use that 
phrase again. Once when he was visiting his god- 
father the clerk, he saw on the table a sermon book 
which was read aloud in church, and observed that 
the preacher had struck out several passages, and had 
written on the margin his improvements, to the tune 
of virtue and integrity. A countryman had then so 
much respect for printed books, that it seemed to 
him a great crime to falsify them ; and as he knew 
he could find no support from the landrath or the 
superintendent, he wrote to the king, and complained 
of the pastor. He found some difficulty at the post, 
particularly on account of the book, which he had 
wrapped up in a cloth, and wished to send also. He 
therefore resolved to go to Berlin. In his best dress 
— his blue velvet cap, and a large spur on his left foot 
(only knights were allowed to wear two spurs), he 
went to the little castle where his Majesty lived. At 
length he succeeded in entering ; an officer high in 
rank asked him what he wanted, took the letter from 
him, but would not take the book, though the man 
took pains to show that the letter could not be un- 
derstood without the book, because then it could be 
seen how the preacher had altered it. During the 
conversation, the king appeared on the stairs. As 
soon as the farmer knew it was the king, he knelt 
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down, and held the book in his hands. The king 
commanded him to come into the room, and after he 
had looked through the letter, let the farmer tell him 
what he wanted, and gave him for answer, that he 
would have the matter searched into by the autho- 
rities. But the farmer knelt down again, and 
begged for a believing pastor, for the authorities 
were of no use, as they were all men who wished to 
be saved by their works. The king spoke very 
graciously to the old man, and then dismissed him. 
Not long after, the pastor gave up his living, kept 
his salary, and his assistant was paid by the king. 
This story was told, and the confidence people felt in 
the king increased. The farmer did not like to speak 
of it, for he thought it was not good for the old Adam 
to talk about it. 

The old writers speak of the threefold cross of the 
Christian : first, the cross of discipline, wherewith the 
good Shepherd drives His sheep to conversion ; then 
the cross of trial, which must be borne in the right 
path to increase our faith ; and last of all, the crosa 
of honour, which the martyrs have borne, and it i& 
evident that this last is the most difficult to bear, be- 
cause it can so easily occasion that most dangerous, 
disease, spiritual pride. The old farmer had shoulders 
that could bear the cross of honour. 

The police regulations and the ridicule of the world 
did not destroy these conventicles, which were like 
houses in a desert ; but they attained their object, 
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the living Word was again heard in churches, and when 
clergymen began to have prayer and Bible meetings. 
At first there were only a few pastors who took the 
matter in hand, and they received much gratitude. 
Gradually it became a sort of point of honour for 
every pastor, especially if he were no Rationalist, to 
have Bible lessons ; but it was soon seen that some- 
thing more was wanting for them than the absence of 
open opposition to the Gospel. A careful and serious 
preparation was omitted, and there was often nothing 
but a dry and wearisome explanation, or an uncon- 
nected speech. In this way the formerly well- attended 
Bible lessons, which the people preferred calling 
prayer meetings, have rather been disregarded. The 
reproach of Christ kept the door of the conventicle, 
and the world did not enter ; within dwelt the spirit 
of brotherly love. Prayer came from the heart and 
united all in love to the Lamb on the throne. This 
morning air and spring dew were wanting often in the 
Bible meeting, particularly if held by some one wha 
only did it in order to say he had Bible meetings. At 
first pious pastors had such meetings in their houses ; 
then they were held in the large cold churches here 
and there, because the pastor's wife did not like to 
have the order and cleanliness of the house disturbed 
by persons coming and going, and they more and 
more took the form of a week-day or afternoon 
service. 
The most difficult part of a pastor's office is his re- 
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lation to the converted. He who lives like a watch- 
man in a churchyard has rest, especially if he himself 
likes to sleep. He is easily liked by the parishioners if 
he leave them in peace. The superintendent finds all 
in excellent order if he cannot see that the shepherd 
and the sheep are sleeping. New-bom children often 
cry a great deal, are easily ill, give all sorts of trouble, 
and require much care, and only motherly love and 
patience can bear with them. As a child easily feels and 
observes who really loves it, so there is a fine feeling 
in these people which makes them either draw back 
or give entire confidence ; they easily discern whether 
any one speaks a language learned from a book or as 
one who has a citizen's right in Jerusalem. 

After the anxiety about the Sunday sermon was a 
little diminished, I soon found that all I had to do 
did not fill up my time. The transition from university 
occupation to practical life had been so sudden that 
at first I seemed quite to have lost all connexion 
with my former existence. The novelty of the cir- 
cumstances had laid claim to all my strength, and 
completely occupied my thoughts. But by degrees 
the attachment to my former occupations revived. 
Visits to the school and my parishioners still left 
many hours vacant which needed regular employ- 
ment. A country clergyman has often too little 
to do, and that is more dangerous than if he had too 
little to eat. Many have been ruined by anxiety 
about daily breads but still more by slippers and dress- 

F 
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ing gown. In poverty, the spirit oftentimes becomes 
strong and bears want, so as to give glory to God and 
to edify the people ; but indolence sends to sleep, and 
is wearing. If you ask a young pastor what he has 
done in the week from Monday to Saturday, and 
only take account of the half of the day, how much 
real work can be shown ? I am no friend to diaries, but 
to keep one for a short period, in order to give oneself 
an exact account of the employment of time, is very 
useful. The official duties in small parishes are often 
trifling, and although a pastor must have his quiet and 
solitary hours, and cannot measure his work as others 
can in different occupations, still he should give an 
account to himself of the way in which he spends his 
time. When any one after taking the care of a parish 
puts his books aside, and only does what is necessary 
for the preparation of his sermons, and then begins no 
longer to regularly prepare his sermons, but because 
he thinks he possesses the talent given to so few, or 
that he thinks it is good enough for the farmers, speaks 
after a so-called careful preparation, then is there 
great danger of spiritual death. What does the man 
do the live-long week ? There is often much time 
reckoned for the care of souls, but there is often only 
an empty ostentation in this expression. The country 
people have for so long had so much to do that even a 
zealous pastor cannot come near them ; and there are 
often few, if any, sick people whom he can visit. 
Reading periodicals and newspapers, which often 
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come in rather late to some if they have to go round 
the parish, is no labour, but can only at the most serve to 
fill up an idle hour. The pastor, if he is not to sink in 
everyday life, must have something to give nourish- 
ment to his soul and lift his thoughts from common 
occurrences. If nothing occupy his mind except cares 
for house, garden, and field, and his thoughts always 
keep in one narrow circle, his horizon continually be- 
comes narrower, he is often drawn into miserable vil- 
lage gossip, and held fast in the bonds of material life. 
Some begin to am£iss money, and others fall into dif- 
ferent temptations. In idleness and weariness the devil 
has great power, and he willingly spreads his net for 
pastors. Just in proportion as a solitary life offers little 
excitement, and the more seldom that we have oppor- 
tunity for intercourse with educated men, so much the 
more necessary is it to have literary occupation, so that 
the soul may have another home than the narrow limits 
of the village, and another pleasure garden than the 
parsonage garden and field. It is very useful for a pas- 
tor to search for once how his thoughts were occupied 
on his way to the hamlet or to visit a neighbour. The 
bird at last forgets to fly when he is always in a 
narrow cage. It was formerly very general for a scholar 
to pursue one study with particular delight ; one liked 
history, another grammatical research, another read 
with pleasure Xenophon, Livy, or other classics, and 
filled up leisure hours with favourite studies. At the 
university, at the lectures, the branch of knowledge 
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was further pursued. My hobby-horse was mathe- 
matics, and the few books I had were mathematical, 
and I gladly returned to them as to old friends. 
Also Shakespeare's works were again looked out, 
and Livy, my favourite classical work. So my old 
tastes revived, and strange as it may seem to many, 
the necessity for dividing my time regularly became 
soon felt. The early hours before and after visiting 
the school belonged to theology. Spener's catechism, 
which my father had given me, was repeatedly gone 
through and often led to questions, and my notes from 
college lectures were often fruitlessly searched for 
explanations. 

I was obliged at the latter part of the week to be 
on my guard against mathematics, that they might 
not tyrannize over me in my preparation for the ser- 
mon, so that I could not collect my ideas for the 
Gospel. Livy and Shakespeare served for recreation, 
and were usually taken up in the afternoon. 

If a scholar at his work only thinks of promotion, 
and a student has only the examination before his 
eyes, he loses the freedom of love, and is a labourer in 
fear, and when the examination is over he throws the 
books aside, and creeps again in the dust. Into what 
strange amusements have country pastors been driven 
by tediousness! and after some years one can no 
longer discern that the man has had a literary educa- 
tion, and people say of him that he has grown a clown. 

It is a great evil that the young pastor has so little 
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guidance and encouragement. No one pays much 
attention to him, and the superintendent is often well 
pleased if he only commits no irregularities, keeps at 
peace with the parish, and makes and brings in all 
reports punctually. Lately, many superintendents 
have begun to hold synodal conferences, and though 
they often do not give much satisfaction, still it is a 
beginning of spuitual revival, and if the synod is not 
too small there are generally some men in it who in- 
fluence the younger members, and animate and en- 
courage them to study and literary work. 

Thus the year came to an end, the harvest was 
again begun, and the corn was waiting for the 
reapers. 

A laborious year lay behind me, but it was rich in 
many experiences. 

At the university I had a book in which I wrote 
down occasionally my thoughts and plans for the 
future ministerial life ; how different had the life been 
in reality from my representations of it beforehand. 

How slowly plants grow, and how long a gardener 
must wait before a seed becomes a little tree, and 
before the tree bears fruit. The Word of God is the 
seed, and the parish is the garden ; but how slowly 
the seed comes up, and how much falls by the way- 
side and is trodden down, and how much falls among 
thorns and the thorns choke it. How great is God's 
patience ! 

The old clerk said, indeed, that the Word of God 
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is often like the winter com, that lies a long time 
concealed under snow and ice, but when the spring 
comes it grows. The Lord God and not man makes 
the spring ; when will the spring come ? A great 
step had been gained, as many proud and vain 
thoughts had departed, and I had fully convinced my- 
self I was not the man to awaken a sleeping parish. 
All that could be seen of my work was very little. 
The school was better attended, the churches were 
fuller, but what was there gained ? My neighbour 
was but weak, and my anxiety about him was often 
very great ; the clerk would not acknowledge him, and 
thought that the narrow gate cannot be passed 
through limping. The most cheering thing for me 
was, that the old pastor not only came very regularly 
to church, but also showed me unmistakeably great 
affection. He often visited me in my room, and 
spoke willingly about the sermons, and not seldom I 
found him in the garden or in his solitary room with 
the New Testament in his hand. It is a difficult task 
for young clergymen to behave properly to their elder 
clerical brethren. It is certain, and also natural, that 
they do not choose to be taught by the younger 
clergy. Sincere modesty and humility are necessary 
and indispensable fruits of faith, and where these are 
wanting, a contest for the right faith will embitter 
rather than convince. I must also acknowledge that 
there were then many Rationalist pastors who led a 
godly and edifying life, and were better in practice 
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than theory, while there were some who, correct iu 
doctrine, did not lead a life of faith, or serve the Lord 
iu their houses. 

A young clergyman should at the synodal meetings 
hear more than speak, and not forget that he has two 
ears and one mouth, and must avoid putting himself 
forward. Only when the superintendent desires him 
to handle any subject should he do so ; do it faithfully 
and diligently, and guardedly avoid allusions to those 
who think dififerently from him. There were then 
Rationalist pastors who led a life of prayer, and had 
regular family prayers at home, and now there are 
so-called believing pastors who do not in this respect 
give a good example to their congregation. 

However hard at first it must have been for the old 
gentleman to see that several of the parishioners 
showed me confidence and afifection, he could now 
rejoice to see that here and there God's Word found 
an entrance, and gladly told me any news that was 
encouraging. I often heard him call out, mihi prce- 
teritos referat si Jupiter annos; and he raised his 
right hand when he spoke of the insolence of youth 
and the sins of the old : quos ego ! My afifection for 
him continually increased, and I endeavoured to repay 
his often tender attention to me by sincere attach- 
ment and gratitude. The parishioners gradually be- 
came aware that I preached a dififerent doctrine from 
what they had heard before, and though some were 
angry others were pleased, and the love of the chil- 
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dren for me assisted me everywhere. In some houses 
the old sermon books inherited from the forefathers 
were again brought out, and the old thatcher was 
not the only one who read them. 

When the anniversary of my arrival came round, I 
went as usual to the school. It surprised me to see 
that my fatherly old friend had on his Sunday coat, 
and even wore boots. When I came in he gave a 
sign, the children stood up and sang ; then he read 
aloud in an impressive manner the 103rd Psalm, 
looked at me with his clever, good-humoured eyes, 
and silently shook hands. I understood him, and 
thanked him ; then he continued school as usual. 
Towards evening I went to the stone, where, on my 
way hither, I had knelt down, and again humbled 
myself before God. I still had so much conflict and 
want, that I complained more than thanked ; but when 
I returned and took my Bible, I could still feel deeply 
the saying of the Apostle : " He which hath begun a 
good work in you will perform it until the day of 
Jesus Christ.*' 



IL 

Before the first year was ended, I was offered by a 
private patron a living with three churches and a good 
income. This cure, which would have filled every 
candidate with great joy, gave me great disquiet. 
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Though I could have no hesitation in accepting the 
oflFer, my heart was bound up with those among whom 
I had so long lived and worked, and I doubted greatly 
if my strength would be suflScient for the new task. 
My present congregation would lose little by my de- 
parture, but I a good deal. Wherever the heart has 
had most care and anxiety, there it clings most firmly. 
The mother loves that child the most for whom she 
has most watched, trembled, wept, and prayed. First 
love is always the best. There is no year in my cle- 
rical life the remembrances of which are so fresh in 
my mind as this one, and often in my dreams I go 
back to this time. A year still lay before me ere I 
could enter upon my new duties, and my first 
thought, even before I thanked my patron, was to 
endeavour to labour during this year faithfully for my 
people, and as much as possible make up for lost 
time. It was soon known in the village that I was 
going, and most people thought it a piece of great 
good fortune for me to have so soon a good living. 
Only very few spoke as if they would have wished 
me to stay, while it was very hard for me to part from 
them. It is in the nature of things that the pastor 
should feel more affection for his parishioners than 
they, as a whole, feel for him. The old clerk was 
certainly sincere when he said, " I should have been 
glad, had it been God's will, if you could have buried 
me. 

The year passed much in the same way as the first 
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one, but the thought that my connexion with my 
parish would soon be over was not without its 
eflfects. My position had never, of course, been a 
settled one, but love and care for my work had so 
taken possession of me that I hardly thought of the 
future. 

Later in life I have, of course, often gone through 
partings from my people ; it was always difficult for 
me, and yet must I thank God that I did not keep in 
the first place. The sentimental idea of a pastor 
gradually growing old and grey in one parish, and 
there dying, is more founded on fancy than fact. It 
sounds, indeed, beautiful for a pastor to have lived 
and laboured for thirty, forty, or fifty years in one 
parish, where he has baptized, and married, and 
counselled nearly all his parishioners, so that he lives 
like a father among his children ; but there is pre- 
supposed in such a case a pastor and parishioners who 
are to be found in romances but not in real life. A 
zealous young man often makes mistakes at first, and 
can easily make a false step with some individual, or 
perhaps the whole parish ; if he remain in the same 
place he very likely becomes timid and nervous, 
withdraws to his parsonage, and only exercises his 
office by preaching on Sunday, and neglects impor- 
tant parts of his duty. Many a one has begun zea- 
lously, but the hindrances which he has perhaps 
caused through his unskilfulness, make him first 
timid, then idle, and perhaps bitter. A pastor who 
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has lost courage and confidence loses the strength for 
the most necessary exertions. 

It is also not good for a congregation when a pastor 
remains too long. Gifts are very different, and what 
one does not succeed in, another may. It often hap- 
pens that members of the congregation whom the 
pastor has considered quite unsusceptible, have been 
gained over by his successor. There are some clergy- 
men who have especially the gift of awakening, and 
they generally bring great excitement into a parish; 
such should never stay too long in one place, for they 
soon weary and feel uncomfortable when the agita.tion 
is quieted. Such a one wrote to me once : " I have 
fished out the pond, and can catch no more fish.^' His 
zeal for converting had won many, and they were 
much attached to him ; others, on the contrary, felt 
themselves repelled, and behaved rudely to him, and 
he felt unhappy. His successor, who had more the 
gift of edification, was greatly blessed in his labours. 

The question whether a clergyman should sue for a 
vacant living, or wait until he is called to one, is diflS- 
cult to answer. The maxim of going where one is 
summoned cannot always hold good. There are now 
patrons who pay no attention to applications, but 
travel about and gain information about the different 
pastors, and make their choice after searching ex- 
amination. It would be a happy thing if patrons 
chose always in so faithful and conscientious a man- 
ner, but such patrons are not often found, and it is 
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their own fault that so many wish the right of choice 
to be taken from them. There is certainly a beautiful 
idea lying at the foundation of patronage by the 
landed proprietors or the Government ; but when ma- 
gistrates, as is often the case, only come to church on 
particular festivals, and visit the theatre more dili- 
gently than God's house, are imbued with modern 
ideas, and are even unbelievers, then pastors may be 
chosen who suit those who do not go to church, while 
the poor people who would gladly hear God's Word 
suffer hunger. 

A pious and gifted pastor once applied for a living. 
After he had preached a trial sermon, he was asked 
to dinner at the mansion. He was accustomed to say 
grace, and he folded his hands and bent down slightly. 
After dinner the gentleman called him into his room, 
and said : " I like openness, so I tell you frankly, I 
can remember nothing against your sermon, but your 
offence against the customs of my house to-day at 
dinner made me consider. What would be the conse- 
quence — I am accustomed to be very friendly with 
the pastor, and see him often at my house — ^if in this 
way questions were raised, the discussion of which 
might disturb my family peace ? " The man was not 
chosen. 

The usual motive for suing for another living is a 
desire for a better income. He who does not know the 
want of many poor pastors, to whom God has given a 
numerous family, can of course recommend waiting for 
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a call, but he who has seen parsonage houses where 
the living is scarcely worth 400 thalers a-year, will 
at any rate be rather shaken in his theory. And when 
there is a mistress who does not know how to manage 
upon a little, care and discontent easily creep into 
the house, the man's strength is broken, and every 
vacant living which has a better income awakens the 
longing for preferment In no class is there such a 
difference in remuneration as in the clerical. The in- 
comes vary from 300 to 3000 thalers, and yet the same 
knowledge and the same labour are required from all. 
It maybe difficult to keep contented when a neighbour 
in an easy and convenient position has two or three 
times more income, and is perhaps a younger man. 

An old pastor, who for fifty years had a very poor 
living, said once : " For the first ten years I used to 
sue for patronage, then I sent my petitions on high, 
and received the beautiful answer, * My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee.* Since this, I have really had enough, 
and have left off making applications/' Yes, faith is 
always rich 1 A clergyman is always required to pray 
diligently for faith, and for that kind which can bear 
poverty cheerfully. I was once walking in the street 
with an older clergyman ; he had on the same coat in 
which he had been ordained and married, and was 
very old-fashioned looking. The boys were just 
coming out of school, and one called to the others, 
*•' Look what a coat he has on," and they all laughed. 
The pastor looked at him and said in a kind way. 
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" My son, I have several children for whom I must 
buy coats, and I have not been able to think about 
my own for a long time." The boy looked ashamed 
and went away. 

Another reason for seeking preferment lies in the 
conditions of town and country parishea Young 
pastors bom in towns find it difficult to be comfort- 
able in the country ; they often bring with them a 
very poor opinion of the farmers and labourers, and 
think they must condescend to the people. When 
they observe that the pastor thinks himself above 
them and speaks to them with grand condescension, 
he has ruined his cause. But least of all can country 
people endure for the pastor or his wife to affect a 
popular manner and look upon them as simple and 
stupid. They are, after their fashion, cleverer than is 
thought. His wife, whom he perhaps brought with 
him out of the town, does not like her position. The 
house is too small, the garden not beautiful, it smokes 
in the kitchen, in spring there is water in the cellar, 
solitude is insupportable, the intercourse with the 
neighbours weaiisome ; she imprudently tells the maid 
her complaints, and she carries them round the village. 
They neither of them understand housekeeping, and 
wish to live like townspeople, but the income is not 
sufficient. The man does not understand the people, 
and his sermons are above them. The church becomes 
more and more empty. He thinks if he were in a 
town his talents would be recognised. The idea that 
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blame lies with his parishioners and not with himself, 
on the one hand quiets him, and on the other leads 
to disgust and ill-temper. It is certainly much easier 
for a preacher in a town than in the country. The 
congregation is more numerous, and natural gifts find 
more persons who are attracted by them. The pastor 
of a small parish has a very difficult task — fidelity in 
little things. Every boy and child, and useless person 
is a burden to him, he must take trouble for each, and 
often yield in a humbling way. In towns ten come 
and ten stay away. But the village pastor has the 
great advantage of knowing individuals intimately. 
He who is faithful over a few things is even here set 
over many things. Experience really gained of one 
person's state is more valuable than superficial obser- 
vations or intercourse with many. One can only 
learn to be a real minister in a very small parish. It 
is not sufficient to know here and there the condition 
of a soul ; it is necessary to guide faithfully, affection- 
ately, and prayerfully. 

A clergyman once laboured for many years, accord- 
ing to his own ideas faithfully and zealously, without 
producing any effects. He felt unhappy, and longed 
to leave. His physician sent him to the sea-side. 
In the neighbourhood was a clergyman who was 
known to have been greatly blessed in his work ; he 
visited him, and went to his church. He saw what 
God's word could do, and told his complaints to his 
clerical brother. "I preach the Gospel, but effect 
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nothing." The other answered, "Have you con- 
verted yourself?" He could not answer, and the 
other said, " That is the chief thing, for yourself to be 
really converted, then some at least of your congre- 
gation will follow/' With the question, " Have you 
converted yourself?" the man returned to his duties, 
and the question grew more and more urgent. The 
smooth, well-arranged, and hardly-laboured sermons 
were wearisome to himself even, and whenever he pre- 
pared a sermon the question always returned, " Have 
you converted yourself?" At first the question was 
answered with No, and then with Yes ; the congrega- 
tion was aroused, and he became one of the most shin- 
ing lights in the district. The conversion of the head 
— the reason, is enough for preaching some truths — 
but the truthy the whole truth, can only be preached by 
him in whose heart it lives, and he only can plead in 
Christ's stead who has experienced in his own heart 
a pleading, pardoning love. Farmers and labourers 
have a much finer ear than the educated, or half- 
educated people in towns. It is remarkable that 
children feel instinctively dislike or afifection; they 
easily find out any one who has a kind, childlike 
heart. In the same way the simple village people 
soon discover the pastor's state of mind. Orthodoxy 
and natural gifts only please them for a short time ; 
they soon see the chief thing is wanting, and draw 
back. A labourer said once, "Our Herr Pastor preaches 
correctly, but when Pastor N. N. preaches to us it tastes 
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like honey/' Preaching the Gospel to the poor was 
one of the signs that was especially mentioned by our 
Lord and the Prophets of the Son of Man, and a good 
pastor should at all events endeavour seriously to per- 
form this task, and to look upon it as the highest duty 
of his office. The town preacher has much easier 
Work with the rich and respectable ; they are also 
easily satisfied if everything is only regular and 
correct. Natural talents and intellect at first bring 
a crowd together ; but this does not last long, as the 
histories of many town pastors show. 

When a pastor is driven by want of success to 
seek for a change, he should seek honourably for hin- 
drances in himself, and not too easily believe that his 
parishioners are alone to blame. 

Though a pastor— according to my notions — does no 
harm, if from urgent reasons he endeavours to obtain 
other livings, it is in every case ruinous and unworthy 
to frequently repeat these changes, and to practise a 
kind of place-hunting. God's reasons for the distri- 
bution of earthly gooda have not been discovered by 
any one ; and yet no one can believe that the rich 
man stands higher in God's favour than the poor man. 
Our Lord and Saviour when he came down to earth 
chose poverty and lowliness, that the world might see 
it was no disgrace for any one, especially for a pastor^ 
to be poor. The true Christian has a treasure which, 
when he contemplates it, deprives temporal possessions 
of the exceeding value which the world gives them. 

G 
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The pastor is often obliged to teach that eartlily 
riches do not always make people happy, still less, 
can bring peace to the soul; ought he not then to 
know that richly-endowed livings do not always make 
people happy, and that the soul is not always at peace 
in splendidly arranged parsonages ? 

A superintendent once said of a pastor, who had 
been called immediately after leaving the university 
to a good living, for the sake of his fine talents and 
amiable disposition, " I can onl)^ account to myself 
for this pastor's want of success in his ministry from 
the fact of his never having experienced the cares and 
necessities of life." 

There is one change which comes certainly to 
all, and without patronage. " When the even was 
come, the lord of the vineyard saith unto his steward, 
Call the labourers and give them their hire." He 
who performs his duty with an eye to this change 
into the kingdom of glory, will not find it hard to 
wait quietly and patiently in his appointed place, for 
the evening certainly comes. Then it will not be 
ask.ed how much was your income, and how much 
bave you left behind you, but how have you em- 
ployed the talent entrusted to you ? It will not be 
nsked whether you worked in a garden or a desert 
Nothing more will be demanded from the house- 
holders than that they should be found faithful. 

The shining talent so admired here, and the visible, 
pften doubtful successes, make it easier to change 
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here, but do not make the last change easier ; for the 
rich enter with diflSculty into the rest prepared for 
the people of God. There may not, perhaps, be 
many clergymen saved ; but this is certain, they who 
were faithful will wear crowns, and he who is faithful 
over a few things shall rule over many. If we say to 
others, "We must through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom of heaven,'' shall we not say it to our- 
selves ? If we so gladly comfort others with the pro- 
spect of eternity, where all tears are wiped away, and 
sorrow and care are ended, shall we not look to the 
Author^ and Finisher of our faith, who for the joy 
that was set before Him, endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the right hand of the 
throne of God : and who says to his disciples, " Where 
I am, there shall also my servant ba'' Ah ! Lord, if 
we are Thine, we ask for nothing in heaven or earth, 
but willingly wait till Thou givest rest. 

Particularly difficult is it for a country pastor, or 
one in a small town, to keep a right view of his re- 
lation to his patron. I will here for the edification 
of young pastors relate some of the experiences which 
have fallen to my lot. There are no general rules to 
be given for conduct in such matters. Much depends 
on the patron's living on his estate, and attending 
himself to its management; whether he is in the 
service of the State and only passes part of the 
summer in the country with his family ; whether he 
is an educated or an uneducated man ; whether he 

g2 
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has inherited his estate, or bought it lately on specu- 
lation; whether he is a church-going man or lives 
openly an ungodly . life ; whether he looks upon the 
estate as a source of revenue only, or whether he 
feels and acknowledges his higher duties to the inha- 
bitants of the village ; whether he looks on them as 
labourers whom he wishes to make as useful as pos- 
sible to him, or whether he knows that they have 
immortal souls, and that he must one day give an 
account of his stewardship. In one village lived a 
rich old gentleman, who in his youth had lived at 
court, and was quite imbued with Voltaire's ideas. 
He went very seldom, two or three times in the year, 
to church, and took the newspaper with him. He 
declared quite frankly he only did it for the sake of 
giving a good example to the common people. He 
often pitied me for being obliged by my oflBce to 
preach things which no reasonable person could 
believe. My youth and his great age made it easy for 
me to bear much that would otherwise have been 
hard ; I had also a natural reverence for all God-« 
ordained relations. If a landed proprietor and patron 
denies and misuses the position which God has given 
him, the pastor should not on that account adopt a 
false line of conduct. A bad king is still the king of 
the country ; and an ungodly patron is still the chief 
person in the parish, and should be honoured and 
respected as such. There is no use in disputing with 
such people. Disputation presupposes two things: 
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first, a certain common ground of acknowledged truth 
on both sides, should it only be the two axioms, that 
there is a God, and that man has an immortal soul ; 
then a certain equality in outward rank. When these 
foundations are wanting, disputing leads only to strife 
and estrangement. Such gentlemen generally assert 
that tbey are tolerant, and one must make them hold 
fast to their doctrines, and lay claim to one's own 
rights, even at the risk of being thought stupid and 
narrow-minded ; ridicule and challenges must either 
not be understood or repelled by wit. The influence 
of such people in the parish is small, and not at all to 
be feared. Thirty or forty years ago, poor uneducated 
people thought it quite a matter of course that rich, 
grand, and well-educated people should live without 
prayer, without God's word, and without the church ; 
and there is no foundation for the idea that their, bad 
example is so injurious or their good example so 
beneficial to the lower orders. 

On another estate lived a very strange old gentleman, 
who had been an officer, and was called the gracious 
Herr Oberstwachtmeister. People said he had been 
deranged by an unfortunate love affair; he never 
looked straight at any one, and nervously avoided all 
intercourse with women or girls. His faithful old 
SCTvant had adopted many of his customs, and spoke 
like his master, who never made use of any pronoun 
except " OTie!' He and his servant came regularly to 
church, and went to every wedding and funeral.. The 
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bells could not be rung till he was told, and then he 
always appeared in top-boots, and with a military 
bearing. His charity to the poor was unbounded ; he 
was therefore always besieged by beggars, who stood 
before his door singing hymns, and followed him when 
.he walked in his beautiful forest. He often requested 
that the small overplus in the church-box should be 
given to the poor, because, as he expressed it, " the 
poor are the nearest relations of the Church/^ The 
first New Year's day that I was in the parish, the 
mayor told me that my predecessor had always gone 
to wish the gracious gentleman a happy new year. I 
accordingly drove to the mansion. After I had been 
announced, he opened his room door, and said when 
he saw me in my cloak, " When one comes to see his 
patron, and congratulate him, one expects that one 
comes in robes,'' and shut the door. In the afternoon 
I put on my robes and went again, and was kindly 
received. It was very remarkable that this man had 
such a deep and clear knowledge of heavenly things, 
while his thoughts were otherwise so distracted. When 
the Berlin hymn-book was recommended to congre- 
gations, and several villages had refused it on account 
of the expense, the Herr Oberstwachtmeister said in 
church before the congregation : " If the hymn-book 
is good, one will give money that each person may 
have a copy, but one will first examine.^' I sent him 
the book, and was uneasy, for I preferred keeping old 
Porst Next Sunday, after the sermon, the old serr 
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vant opened his pew- door, and he went up to the altar 
in his stately manner, and said : ''One must not act in 
such things lightly; one has gone through the book and 
found much good ; but the devil is not in the hymns, 
and one thinks where the devil is not known, the Lord 
Jesus also is not known fully. One will not give the 
money, and will go on singing Porst/' If anything in 
the sermon pleased or displeased him, he often went 
up to the altar, and after he had spoken shortly and 
pithily, always closed with the same words, " One has 
spoken as the patron of the church." The church was 
much out of repair inside, and looked mean. When 
I begged him to restore it, he answered, " When one 
wants to see anything beautiful, one can go into the 
forest ; one goes to church to hear God's word ; one 
will alter nothing in the church.'' He gave with his 
own hands all that he gave to the poor, and if I asked 
him for assistance, he always said, " One can send the 
people, and one will give." When his end approached, 
he received the holy sacrament, and said, " One has 
been a great sinner, but through the blood of Jesus, 
one goes to the fathers." He died very peacefully. 
A large crowd of beggars came to his funeral. When 
the coffin was put in the vault, they said with a loud 
voice, " We have lost much."' All wept loudly, for 
they had really lost much. 

Many pastors who have to do with ungodly and- 
self-righteous patrons, are often heard to wish that, 
the patron was a real patron, who would give a good 
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example in going to church, &c. But there are diffi- 
culties for the pastor of a parish where such a patron 
lives. In one place there was a landed proprietor^ 
who was known in the neighbourhood as a pious, God- 
fearing man ; Missionary and Bible Societies found 
him a zealous supporter. His family was universally 
respected. There were, to be sure, some few in the 
parish who possessed inward life, but close observa- 
tion showed that the outward religion of most of 
them was without strength and godliness ; they were 
well satisfied with themselves, and knew that the 
parish was renowned for its goodness. Out of regard 
to the patron, and in order to make him favourable to 
them, and get something from him, they attended 
church diligently, and also sang and prayed at home, 
but a sincere and solid conversion they did not consider 
necessary. In such parishes the people are usually in- 
clined to side with the patron when he is good-humoured 
and generous. So long as the pastor keeps well with 
the lord of the manor and his family he has some in- 
fluence, but only through his unity with the patron ; 
should he not be able to agree in all things, his use- 
fulness is greatly impaired. The patron, or his wife, 
generally expects that the minister will soon be able 
to bring those with whom he is not satisfied into ano- 
ther path, and when he is not successful, a misun- 
derstanding soon springs up : sometimes it is zeal and 
sometimes skill that is thought to be wanting ; and 
the greater the agreement on most points, the more 
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is the least difference felt. A self-righteous, out- 
wardly religious congregation is always the most 
difficult to manage. The people have been accus- 
tomed to the preaching of the Gospel, as for many 
years the patron has been careful in his choice of 
pastors, and the real little flock, though finding pro- 
tection and recognition, are weary and inactive, be- 
cause joined to those who do not faithfully and en- 
tirely walk in the way of salvation. According to my 
conviction, there is only one means in this case of any 
use, and that is discipline. The patron, church- 
warden, and pastor should come to an understanding 
with one another about the treatment of individuals ; 
should diligently pray and consult together, and when 
any member sins, do as the Lord has prescribed in the 
1 8th of St. Matthew. But perhaps the patron is not 
inclined to practise discipline, and wishes to do every- 
thing by love, and the poor pastor cannot convert the 
people. Still I would not have it to be understood 
that God is not to be prayed to and thanked for pious 
gentry, good government, and a godly patron ; but 
whoever possesses this treasure should not use it 
lightly, or overlook the difficulties of his task. 

When estates are farmed or managed by an in- 
spector, the position of a faithful pastor may be very 
trying. Such men are often jealous of the authority 
intrusted to them, and often much estranged from the 
church, so that if they are not exactly open enemies, 
they show by their example that a man can live without 
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the Bible, prayer, or the fear of God. If a pastor 
have much to do with such men, and suffer himself 
to be drawn into their circle, he gives offence, and his 
influence is lost ; should he draw back and allow his 
disapprobation to be seen, he prepares much that is 
disagreeable for himself. The farmer or inspector has 
great power in temporal affairs in a parish, and can 
oppress and injure ; and if the poor people fancy or 
observe that they gain rather than lose favour by 
contempt of the church, it is not without its results. 
The old Adam, to whom the cross is foolishness, 
flourishes under the worldly dominion. So-called 
innocent pleasures, dancing,, and drinking in public- 
'houses are favoured, school attendance not seriously 
seen to, and Sunday labour willingly excused. The 
poor pastor is stamped as an accuser, who torments 
the people with blind severity, will not allow youth 
any pleasure, and has no compassion on poor people 
who wish to earn a trifle on Sunday. An ungodly 
inspector can, by his vulgar wit, make a pastor ridi- 
culous, and when once the people laugh at their 
pastor, respect for the church is soon lost. Swearing 
is a sin which has on the whole diminished, but is still 
much practised by inspectors and under- inspectors, 
because these poor creatures have the sad superstition 
that it raises their importance. A little education 
puffs up, so does a little power ; and if both are 
united, a man can become so proud that he is quite a 
fool. An inspector is scarcely half a gentleman, and 
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he likes to play the part of a grand man, and is afraid 
lest his inferiors should not sufficiently respect him, 
and therefore swears at them. 

I was often, to my annoyance, obliged to hear the 
shepherd-boy cursing his dog .or the cattle horribly. 
I preached once on the third Commandment, and 
showed how the curse fell, not on servant-boy, dog, or 
oxen who were cursed, but on him who curses, be- 
cause the Lord God said in holy seriousness, " I will 
not hold him guiltless that taketh My name in vain." 
God must punish the swearer, because His word is 
true, and He certainly keeps His word. A reason- 
able and sensible man could not possibly curse, and 
must esteem the swearer a fool, because he, a weak 
creature, rebels against the Almighty, A herdsman's 
boy told me the following. Monday he had resolved to 
swear no more, but the inspector had, as usual, early in 
the morning made his prayer tathe devil. As a prin- 
cipal rule I can recommend the pastor, under any cir* 
cumstances, never to desire from the patron or in- 
spector what is not undeniably his right, and to seek or 
accept even kindness only in the most urgent necessity. 

If people say when the pastor comes to the farm, 
" What does he want here again V then it is all over 
with him. Water for the washing, a bundle of straw, 
and such things will be given to be sure, but are 
thought a great deal of. Even if the pastor fully pay 
for all the corn, milk, butter, &c. which he obtains, 
occasion is easily given for gossip and annoyance, and 
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he does better to supply his wants in another way. 
The proper tithes which must be given often catise 
much that is disagreeable. The inspector in these 
affairs takes the interest of his master to heart, and 
says, "The worst is too good for the pastor f and his 
rightful property is given as a favour* 

Such things can really make life very disagreeable, 
especially if the wife is discontented, complains to 
her husband, and irritates him. Another rule is for 
the pastor to be very circumspect in his society. 
Confidential intercourse with the gentry or inspector 
is only allowable when these people really love God 
and His word, and keep to the church. It is a very 
dangerous thing for him to endeavour to win these 
men by friendly intimacy, by adopting their tone, 
playing cards with them, &c. ; and it is he who is 
overcome, instead of his overcoming them. The 
pastor must not put himself on an equality with the 
world, nor wish to make his house like those belong- 
ing to the great people in the village ; so also should 
he not go to feasts and entertainments which he can- 
not repay. He must go to weddings and christenings 
when invited, but also see the right time for depar- 
ture. No distinction should be made. If the mayor's 
daughter is married, and the pastor and his wife go 
to the wedding, he must also go if the village shep- 
herd or poor day-labourer invite him, and drink his 
humble cup of coffee with the few guests. Prayer 
and singing should not be wanting at table. The 
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pastor's presence must not drive away mirth, but 
hinder all excess ; least of all, may a pastor be different 
after dinner to what he was before. In former times 
rank and oflSce were more thought of than now. The 
dignity which oflSce gave caused much that now gives 
offence to be overlooked. People pay more attention 
to what a pastor says and does than he thinks, and 
a mistake does more harm often than a great many 
sermons do good. The pastor who wishes to make 
himself popular by joking, which does not become 
him, miscalculates greatly, and loses influence and 
position. He must not hear trifling or scoffing about 
sacred things from the so-called educated without 
bearing testimony against them. He can generally 
see if such things are said in his presence that he is 
in a place not suitable for him, or that he has pre- 
viously given people occasion to try him. Once in 
company after dinner people were speaking in a very 
trifling way about hell, and a military officer, high in 
rank, said that '^ hell was an invention of priests to 
keep people in order through fear. A reasonable 
man should love and practise virtue for virtue's sake. 
The Scriptures do not terrify us about hell, but teach 
that all goodness comes from free love." I sat by, and 
did not know whether to speak or be silent, but 
when some of those who had been at the church in 
the morning looked at me— -it was the first Sunday 
after Trinity — I stood up and said the text for the 
day : " There was once a rich man who fared 6ump<» 
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tuously every day," &c. I emphasized the words hell 
and torment in my embarrassment more than was 
perhaps necessary. All were silent ; and I took up 
hat and went out. 

A very forcible lesson was once given me. The 
bailiff celebrated his birthday on a Sunday, and asked 
me to dinner. After dinner cards were played, and 
while I was waiting for my carriage, I stood up and 
looked on: The bailiff was just then called out, and 
begged me to take his cards for a moment. As I had 
known the game at the university, I took the cards 
and gave them up again immediately. When I took 
leave, the master of the house conducted me to the 
house door, and said to me, " You have done me a 
great injury to-day, for, when I was called out, N. N. 
from H. was there, and wished to be in office with 
me ; I consented, for he is a good and conscientious 
man. When he saw, however, that you had the cards 
in your hand he withdrew, "Because," he said, "it 
was especially for the church and preaching he had 
wished to come here and give up his former con- 
nexions ; if he wished to come into a parish where the 
pastor played cards he might as well stay where 
he was.'' This N. N. had for a year walked 
more than a mile every Sunday to church ; he now 
went over to the old Lutherans, and at last to America. 
This affair caused me much sorrow, and for a long 
time did me great harm with pious people, for it was 
much talked about The pastor should not give 
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ofifence to the few pious members of his congregation. 
A patron who was looking out for a pastor heard of 
Pastor N. N. ; he took a tolerably long journey to 
the village where he lived, and arrived at the inn on 
Saturday evening. Some people assembled there 
were easily induced to speak of the preacher ; but 
on Sunday, after service, the gentleman asked the 
landlord if there were not some pious people in the 
place who went to prayer-meetings ? The landlord 
named some ; and after the patron had visited them, 
he offered the vacant living to the pastor. I think 
the man went the right way to work. 

Pastors often do harm in the parish by abusing the 
power of the pulpit. Nothing embitters a country 
congregation so much as hints and allusions. People 
would rather hear the truth in a rough, plain way, 
than hints. The clergyman must here be circum- 
spect, and if the text gives an opportunity for saying 
anything which might be considered personal, he had 
better leave it unsaid. It is much better to speak 
with people alone, but this requires more courage 
than to make allusions in the pulpit when no one can 
ccmtradict. 

I had for a long time something on my mind 
against an influential man, but whenever I was with 
him wanted courage to speak with him on the sub- 
ject, because I feared he would take offence ; his wife 
and children, too, kept coming in and out, and I was 
seldom alone with him. After much hesitation I 
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wrote to him, and begged him to give me an oppor- 
tunity of speaking alone with him. He answered 
immediately, and appointed day and hour. Now the 
bridge was broken down, I went to him. We sat on 
the sofa, spoke about the harvest and the weather, 
till at length he asked what I wanted with him. I 
then spoke plainly, and added, if this were the case, 
it was not right in the sight of Qod. The man did 
not deny the fact or defend himself, but told me how 
he had fallen into the sin, and my fear of his being 
offended was quite unfounded. 

The ordinary farmer is much more sensitive than 
people fancy ; and if he sits in church thinking that 
the pastor is hinting at him, so that others are amused, 
he is deeply offended. The town preacher need not 
be half as careful, and can more easily mention par- 
ticular things ; but in a village every one is so well 
known by every one, that allusions are directly 
understood and applied. If there are sins common 
in a certain sense to all, it is better to mention them 
plainly. It often happens that people imagine the 
sermon is aimed at them, without the preacher having 
any intention of this sort. There was a labourer's 
family in my parish which was thought respectable, 
and came now and then to church. One Sunday, the 
man and his wife were sitting together, and it struck 
me that they were much affected at the close of the 
service. In the afternoon the man came to me in 
great excitement, and complained because I had 
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shown up his conduct before all the congregation ; 
but as everything was now known, he would make all 
right. I knew nothing : but it came out that eighteen 
years ago, in Mecklenburg, he had forsaken his lawful 
wife, and gone with the person with whom he was 
now living. He had several children, who were all 
written in the church-book as legitimate children, and 
some of th6m had been confirmed. He could not be 
persuaded that I did not know everything. After 
the statement had been searched into, they were 
quietly married. So it happened repeatedly that 
some fancied I knew of their dishonesty, and let them 
know of it from the pulpit They brought me the 
stolen things, in order to induce me not to expose 
them, and were very grateful if they escaped without 
disgrace. I must however say, this was usually the 
case with young people. I remember that a young 
girl who had stolen a shawl, and a boy who had 
taken a pair of wooden shoes, came late in the even- 
ing and brought me the things. The application of 
the sermon to the consciences of individuals is the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; we should therefore never 
enter the pulpit without first prajdng. The word 
without prayer is cold and unimpressive. 

Although I have warned against hints, I do not 
mean that we should confine ourselves to mere gene- 
ralities. We must press people as closely as possible, 
and make them bring the word into their every-day 
life. Show them most distinctly the curse of sin, and 

u 
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also the power of repentance in particular circum- 
stances, so that if any one should silently ask, What 
must I do? he may receive a clear and practical 
answer. 

The separation of the connexion of landed pro- 
prietors and farmers has had a great effect on the 
morals of many country parishes. The farmers' 
families, who once formed the real kernel of the 
parish, have either much diminished or altogether 
disappeared. In one village there was no farmer at 
all ; in another, in which formerly eight farmers lived, 
is only one now ; and in a third, in which there used 
to be six, is also only one. Before the separation, the 
farmers were bound to serve the gentry in various 
ways. When this service was dispensed with, it be- 
came necessary to increase the number of day- 
labourers, and there are large estates where there are 
only the gentry and the labourers. In other places, 
the farmers live away from the villages on their own 
farms. This isolation has often weakened the 
common feeling of fellowship, loosened the ties of 
mutual assistance and affection, and caused also an 
estrangement from the church. It is not to be denied 
that in an economic, political view much has been 
gained by the separation. The farmers gain more 
from the half of their farms than they formerly did 
from the whole ; and the proprietors, who have bought 
farms and added them to their estates, through an 
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intelligent system of agriculture, make the land more 
profitable than the farmer did, and can also pay a 
higher price for it. But the moral condition has 
gained nothii^g. As a farmer can now burden his 
farm with debt, parcel it out, or quite sell it, many 
old families have become impoverished, and sunk into 
day-labourers. It is often not possible, if there are 
several children, for the son to take the farm, because 
it is too much in debt, and the whole family loses its 
centre and place of refuge. In the royal domain the 
a£&Lr has turned out quite diflferently, and the farmers 
have there often grown rich, and become gentlemen, who 
like to be called landed proprietors, and not farmers ; 
they also do not work, as their forefathers did, but 
have day-labourers. Everywhere clergymen complain 
that the families of the labourers are more and more 
estranged from the church, and often do not come at 
all, and are only induced by compulsion to send their 
children to school. The labourer works from Monday 
morning, early, till Saturday evening, and generally 
the only time that he and his wife have to themselves 
is on Sunday. On this day the man is obliged to 
plant and tend his potatoes, make little repairs in the 
stables, and put wooden soles to his own and his 
children's shoes. His wife has plenty to do in patch- 
ing the clothes and mending the stockings. Added to 
this, the gentry frequently allow work to be done on 
Sunday in harvest time, and on so-called necessary 
occasions. So the conviction arises, "We labourers 

H 2 
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cannot go to church/' And when once a whole class 
has lost the habit of going to church, then, in the 
winter for instance, when they could do so, they do 
not come. 

By the frequent changes of farmers and inspectors, 
feelings of personal reverence are more and more 
loosened, and gain, cold authority, and even arbitrary 
will, rule, where there should be fatherly care and 
childlike confidence. The endeavours of some com- 
passionate and God-fearing proprietors to assist the 
poor labourers have not been very successful, because 
the whole class sinks deeper and deeper in stupidity 
and carnality. The poor people who pass the whole . 
week in hard work, and must be on Silnday tormented 
by household cares, lose at last all connexion with 
another world, and there is nothing left but an almost 
animal existence. They work, eat, drink, and rest 
like beasts of burden, and are quite animal in all their 
pleasures. The complaints of intemperance, stealing, 
and impurity are by no means unfounded, and the poor 
creatures scarcely seem to know that these are sins. 
They only know the fear of man, which makes them 
seek to hide their sins. Clergymen are generally 
quite perplexed, and have lost all hopes of bettering 
them. It is quite an unusual exception for a labourer 
to come to church and to seriously care for his soul. 
Pastors often accuse landlords, farmers, and inspectors 
of keeping people intentionally from church, or of 
making it impossible for them to come, and bitterness 
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and estrangement spring up between the clergy and 
gentry. In great towns, people have looked on with 
indifiference while a race was formed that boldly 
proclaimed to the world, " there is no God, and when 
man dies, all is over,*' and maintained there was no 
need to fear hell and the damnation of the wicked. 
If this continue, there will be the same irreligion in 
the country also. 

Among labourers and artisans there is often a 
hatred of the respectable, which only needs incitement 
to lead to revolution. Freedom, without God's fear, is 
the devil's kingdom on earth. Labourers' families are 
generally from the ranks of servants. The servant 
marries a maid and becomes a day-labourer. In 
service a gulf has already been formed between the 
classes, and self-interest is the only band which unites 
them. The law of the gentlefolks is, " Give as little 
as possible, and ast as much as possible;" and the law 
of the servants is, "Ask as much as possible, and do as 
little as possible." That the master should not only 
be king but priest in his house, many have quite for- 
gotten, and that servants should, for God's sake, honour 
their masters, they have scarcely an idea. The com- 
plaints about bad servants are frequent, and often 
quite fill up the conversation of housewives, but any 
one who is in the confidence of servants can also 
hear terrible complaints of the masters and mis- 
tresses. A Christian house by name, where there is 
no fear of God, no love, no patience, where there is 
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nothing but avarice, worldly care, and work without 
prayer, cannot possibly be an abode of peace, but 
severity and cunning strive for the mastery. Any one 
who has seen in villages at Michaelmas the hiring and 
dismissal of labourers and servants, cannot restrain a 
feeling of sadness. A man who has no longer any real 
home, and whose love no longer binds him to the place 
where he works and suffers, has lost much more than 
we imagine, when we only look at it superficially. 

One often hears now-a-days declarations something 
to this effect : that a king's throne could not be 
maintained on a level and equalized mass; the 
throne requires the support of a powerful and 
influential nobility, and kings who think to in- 
crease their power by weakening the nobles, destroy 
the foundation of their throne. The Napoleonists 
acknowledged this, and when they could not do any- 
thing else, created an aristocracy of wealth and oflSce. 
At the university a democratic professor said in a 
lecture, " The nobility are the carriage-grease neces- 
43ary for the political wheels of monarchy." However 
strangely the thought is expressed, it contains some 
trutL As the king cannot exist without the nobility, 
no more can the nobility without the lower orders. 
Through the separation, an estrangement has arisen 
between noble and peasant, but the nobility destroy 
their own existence if they look on the lower orders 
as their enemies, and seek to oppress them. 

The democrats know that well, and try to excite 
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the peasants against the landed proprietors, and per- 
suade them they are their natural enemies. It is en-- 
couraging that the present House of Lords does not 
seek alone to maintain the rights of the throne, but 
seriously desires to watch over and preserve the lower 
middle class. It would be a worthy task for the 
House of Lords to take into earnest consideration 
the condition of labourers and artisans in the country. 
The question is urgent enough, and very nearly con* 
cems this House. 

It is very generally said, and in some sense reason- 
ably, that there must be some general laws for im- 
proving the condition of labourers and artisans, but 
hxyw they should be framed has not been practically 
answered. Legislation alone would have the same 
success as the laws for Sunday have had. 

There is no law which can give life. One thing is 
certain, a clergyman must not wait, but must do what 
he can to assault the enemy, who here takes up his 
stronghold. 

The maxims of rationalism may answer for a time 
with the educated, so that they deceive themselves 
and maintain outward respectability, but it is not so 
with the labourer ; when he gives up his faith in the 
Word of God and the Church, he gives it up fully. 
Infidelity in the higher ranks is somewhat restrained 
by custiOm and various circumstances, but when the 
devil comes to labourers and artisans he knows no 
bounds, and there is nothing left but fear of prison. 
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I was compelled to pay attention to labourers and 
servants, because they composed the parish where I 
had to labour. The first thing I did was to attempt 
to become personally acquainted with them. My 
way again was through the school to the family. 
But it was very diflScult to speak with the father or 
mother, they were all day at work, and on Sunday I 
had to preach three times, and thought I had a right 
to rest in the remaining hours. What particularly 
repelled me was their roughness of speech and man- 
ner. The marriage relation is endangered in a diflfe- 
rent way with the poor than with the rich. Hard 
work and pressing cares make people gloomy, ill- 
tempered, and depressed. The poor children were, as 
I thought, too hardly and unlovingly treated. The 
dirt and vermin in the houses, the unbearable smell in 
the low rooms, where the beds took up the most of 
the space — for in most rooms two families lived — the 
dirt before and behind the house, the misery, drunk- 
enness, impurity, swearing, and such things, made it 
very hard for me to fulfil my duty. If I heard any 
one was ill, I went diligently. 

The care of the sick was often entrusted to quite 
little children, and was consequently very insuflScient. 
A physician was kept by the gentry, but his direc- 
tions were not properly followed. Such visits must 
not be too short; one must patiently wait by the bed- 
side, and not shrink from here and there giving as- 
sistance in promoting the comfort of the invalid, and 
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seeing that he has suitable food. Prayer and conso- 
lation alone do not efifect much. There is, generally 
speaking, great willingness in the gentry to give any 
aid required, and the clergyman must not allow 
his privilege of being an advocate for the poor to 
lie useless. If the Lord gives an opportunity of 
showing love to one person, it does not pass unnoticed 
by the rest ; and care for a sick, and perhaps neglected 
child, is acknowledged with especial gratitude. We 
must pray to God for a kind and patient heart when 
we go among these people, and not esteem them less 
than the great and rich. 

Once when I was preparing my sermon, and re- 
flected who would be in church on Sunday, and what 
I had particularly to say, the labourers* houses came 
into my mind, and I stopped, thinking doubtfully 
whether this or that person would come. The Bible 
was open on the table, for I was just then reading it 
through connectedly. It was the sixth chapter of 
Exodus to which I had come. My eye fell on the ninth 
verse, where it is written : " And Moses spake so unto 
the children of Israel : but they hearkened not unto 
Moses, for anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage." 

It is always remarkable what an impression the 
Word of God makes on the mind when it^slearly 
and distinctly utters what has casually come into the 
mind. I must confess that from that hour I have felt 
mild and compassionate to servants and labourers, and 
though I was often obliged to see that all my endea- 
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vours were useless, I thought of Moses* complaints 
and was quiet, for I was contemptible indeed com- 
pared to Mosea In winter evenings I often went to 
the houses and visited people. One man had nine 
children, that had come quickly one after another ; 
he had much anxiety with good reason. Once when 
I came, his children were already asleep ; two lay on 
the chest, and when I said how pleased I was to see 
the calm and peace in the countenances of the sleep- 
ing children, the father said, " Yes, they are well 
oS, they have no need to torment themselves with 
cares." On Sunday the man was at church. I often 
repeated, Children are well oflf, for they have no need 
to torment themselves with cares ; and then went on 
to show how they who have right faith are God's 
children, and that the Lord has forbidden them to be 
careful, and has promised that He will care for them. 
The man understood me, and was evidently pleased 
to hear what he bad said come to him again from the 
pulpit Another time I saw a thrasher coming out 
of a barn ; his little children ran to meet him ; he 
took one on his arm, and held another by the hand, 
the third took hold of his coat tail. I spoke to him, 
and wished him joy of his children. He answered, 
" I must take care of them, for I am their father.'* 
When on Sunday I described the man with the three 
children, all were attentive ; then I went on to say 
that God every evening looked for His children, and 
was rejoiced to see them come to Him, but the Lord 
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God has many children who never say good night to 
Him, and quite forget that He is willing to receive 
them. 

One year the price of wheat was higher than usual. 
Thrashers and stable-boys earned more money than 
they did in general. I spoke to some and endeavoured 
to persuade them to save a little^ and offered to take 
care of it for them ; this had to be done secretly, for 
they were very suspicious, and were afraid their masters 
would not like it. This attempt brought me a great 
deal Every one who on Saturday brought me some 
of his week's wages,, received a book in which an 
account was kept, so that he could always see how 
much he had. The book was- always kept concealed, 
and my having a secret with the men united us very 
much. I rememben one New Year's day I had in 
my hands more than 700 thalers from labourers, ser- 
vants, and shepherd-boys (who o^ce usually more ac- 
cessible than others). They were particularly pleased 
at the few groschen interest they had. My endeavour 
first was always to implant a sense of order and clean- 
liness, and then to show the blessings of peaceful 
married life and mutual patience. Thus I succeeded 
by degrees in winning some, and out of regard to me 
they came when they were able to church. I willingly 
grant that there is a temptation to avarice in this 
saving, but the benefit was very great. The feeling of 
having a fund laid by gave them quite a different 
bearing, and encouraged a disposition for order and 
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also honesty. I was also surprised to see the bene- 
ficial effects on married people of possessing even a 
small sum. The husband and wife had a secret in 
•common, and a subject which was not only care and 
anxiety for them. The women especially became 
cleaner, and learned housekeeping better. The men 
were struck when I reckoned up to them how the 
groschen, spent daily in brandy, made yearly more 
than twelve thalers, and how much that was useful 
might be bought for twelve thalers; while brandy took 
away more than the money, for it destroyed peace, 
and easily undermined the confidence of their masters. 
It was the most difficult to deal with those who were 
in debt to their masters. On one estate everything 
had been paid in advance— com, salt, herring, and 
even money, and the people always kept in debt ; 
these were only free labourers in name, in reality they 
were slaves. 

The most fatiguing years of my hfe were those I 
spent in this parish. I was often quite discouraged 
and tired, not from work, but from fruitless work ; still 
I was successful in bringing some to care for their 
souls. There is much gained if one labourer's family 
in the place regularly attends church, so that one can 
say, "You see, it is possible." But much more is 
gained if among the many th.ere is one who labours 
and walks as a witness of the truth. Gradually the 
number of families who had family prayers and feared 
God increased to ten. But this joy was not to last 
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long. In the summer they were ordered to work on 
Sunday; according to their opinion, there was no 
pressing necessity, and they refused to come to work : 
the consequence was, they were dismissed at Michael- 
mas. This was a severe blow to me, and, as often 
happened, I was obliged to begin all over again. The 
pastor should be very attentive to the people when he 
is by his office brought near them, in baptism, funerals, 
&c., and make use of the opportunity to impress their 
hearts. A poor boy whom I had confirmed, and who 
had good impressions, was ill. I visited him often ; his 
end came, and the father and mother, who were often 
quarrelHng, stood by. The dying boy looked at them, 
stretched his hands out towards both, and laid their 
hands in one another'a It deeply afifected me ; I 
knelt down and prayed for peace in life and death. 
Meanwhile the child died. It made a powerful impres- 
sion on the parents, and was not without a blessing. 

It is very difficult to overcome the habit of stealing. 
Labourers are allowed to keep pigs, geese, and goats ; 
but the food for them is generally stolen by the 
women and children, and they go on till the bounda- 
ries of mine and thine are darker and darker. There 
is no sin which lowers so much as stealing ; particu- 
larly ruinous are the consequences with children. At 
a school visitation I found a boy, like most of the chil- 
dren, without shoes and stockings ; he was extremely 
ragged and dirty, and looked also wild and rough. 
The teacher gave him the first place, and when I 
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asked him why he had done this, he answered, so load 
that all the children could hear, '' He is an unwonted 
guest ; we more especially honour him. And when 
he came to-day the saying of the Lord Jesus came 
into my mind, ' Whoso shall receive one such little 
child in My name, receiveth Me ;' therefore I gave 
him the first place," &c He then stroked and caressed 
the child. It was said of this schoolmaster that 
children came so willingly to his school that they 
would run away from their parents to come to school. 
I thought to myself, there is much to be learned 
fjom this man. I afterwards heard from him that 
this boy was a herdsman's boy, and a terrible thief; 
but he added, confidently, "I will make him better if 
I can only have him, for I feel great love for him f 
and he succeeded. I confirmed the boy, and was 
much pleased with him. He who has the right love, 
has also a good courage, and is greatly blessed. It is 
astonishing when the pastor looks on quietly if the 
gentry and farmers are robbed, and is only annoyed 
if damage should be done to his own garden or field. 
If he is wise, and does not wish to give secret 
pleasure to the landlord or steward, he will be silent, 
and quietly put up with his loss. The honour of the 
parish is the pastor's honour ; and the disgrace of the 
parish is his also. It is always a bad sign for the 
pastor to speak openly, without urgent necessity, of 
the sins of his parishioners, as if it gave him satisfac- 
tion to find a reason for his want of success in the 
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ministiy. He may with an intimate neighbour sigh 
over it, and secretly in his chamber complain to the 
Lord ; but he may not put his congregation in the 
pillory, for people will directly place him there also. 
Even in the pulpit he must not scold, and can only 
with a sorrowful heart pray people to think of what 
belongs to their peace. He who makes matters out 
worse than they are, and speaks of them angrily, does 
no good. In the house neither children nor servants 
are improved by scolding ; still less the congregation 
in church. 

Any one who has much to do with the children in 
school, and watches his parishioners closely, soon finds 
out who are the thieves, and then it is his duty to 
convince them of their sin, and endeavour to make 
them change their ways. One cannot often enough 
teach children the eighth Commandment, nor often 
enough preach about it. Theft is a sin which sears 
the conscience, and degrades more than other sins. 
This is why theft is one of the sins particularly in- 
herited in families. With tolerable certainly one can 
say, that if father and mother steal, so do the children 
also. There are other sins, drunkenness for instance, 
which are not so deeply planted as dishonesty and 
unchastity are. I had once a nice young girl from a 
family of rogues come to the Confirmation lessons, and 
I know the child faithfully struggled against the 
strength of her natural inclination. She kept up for 
some years, but at last gave way, till she went to 
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prison just as the rest of the family had done. The 
gentlefolks, who are so ready to break the fourth 
Commandment, take away respect and sacredness 
from God s command, and give the lower orders a 
right not to attend too closely to the eighth Com- 
mandment. The reasoning that the fourth Com- 
mandment belongs to the ceremonial law, and is not 
meant to restrain human freedom in such narrow 
limits, will not find acceptance with the common 
people, without at the same time destroying the force 
of the other Commandments. If on Sunday, in the 
great mansion, there are large parties given, and the 
servants much occupied, or if the gentry do not come 
to church, but almost always drive out in the after- 
noon to pay visits, they need not be surprised if they 
lose the authority God has given them. A pastor 
who was fond of playing cards, brought a labourer 
before the Landrath because he had hoed potatoes 
duriog service, and he was fined ten groschen. The 
pastor sat and played Tombre with the steward and 
inspector. The labourer asked him if it were allowed 
to play cards on Sunday ; and declared he would not 
give the groschen till the pastor had either paid the 
same fine, or proved by God's word that it was 
allowable to play cards on Sunday ; he considered it 
better and more useful to hoe potatoes. It is very 
hard to forbid work on Sunday, and yet permit all 
sorts of worldly and even sinful pleasures. The poor 
artisan and labourer may not do anything useful on 
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Sunday, but public-bouses and dancing-rooms are 
open on Sundays more than any day. Such things 
embitter the poor, because the logic is too high for 
them. If the pastor drive out on Sunday afternoons, 
and go into company to take his pleasure, he must 
be silent if the poor man cultivate his potatoes. 
My experience has fully shown me that nothing is 
gained by complaints to the authorities. There is no 
simpler means for gaining the respect of the lower 
orders than having the fear of God really in one's own 
heart 

A young steward who came from a pious family, 
used every evening, when the evening bell rang, to 
take off his cap and hold it before his face ; he never 
swore or stormed, and the people were fond of him, 
and liked to tell this anecdote of him. The wife of a 
labourer told me that when she was a girl she had 
been at service in a farmhouse, and that the mistress 
had not only kept her to her work, but often took her 
apart, and admonished her affectionately to walk 
before God with an upright heart The pastor should 
particularly advise masters and mistresses to be kind 
and faithful in their dealings with servants, and if 
possible make a home in their house for the stranger. 
There is in all men a desire for affection, and any 
one who satisfies this want will have access to their 
hearts. The poor girl and youth who must earn their 
bread in service, are children of poor parents, who 
have brought them up by hard labour, and we should 

I 
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not imagine that they have therefore less human feel- 
ing, and treat them as mere machines, nor consider 
we have done enough by paying them their wages, 
but try to give them fatherly and motherly love. If 
servants firat learn to love and honour their masters 
as God has commanded, then will the labourers' 
families gradually learn to honour their masters on 
earth, and to fear the Lord of all lords. The way to the 
goal is tedious, but we must not become weary. The 
errors and sins have been numerous and heavy, so 
must repentance also be serious and deep, and if we 
cannot do much, we must be contented with doing a 
little. Least of all should a pastor wait or hope for 
improvements by general rulea The Lord demands 
fidelity from his servants, and has given His promise 
to the faithful, which must be fulfilled, for His sayings 
are true. One way for benefiting labourers is to have 
evening service, particularly in the winter. 

At that time evening service was something quite 
new and unheard of, at least in the neighbourhood 
where I was, and I greatly lament that partly from 
want of clearly understanding how to set about it, 
partly from want of courage, and also a not unfounded 
fear of the opposition of the superintendent, I never 
had it. I could at least have had prayer-meetings in 
my house, but I already had the reputation of being 
a Pietist, and was looked upon suspiciously by all 
parties. The conventicle-men were, I knew, kept 
under police inspection^ and for a pastor to become 
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one of them was unheard of. My natural bashf ulness 
disinclined me to try novelties, and I also wanted 
those rich inward experiences which seemed necessary. 
A circumstance which was attended with good results 
might have put me in the right track, but I always 
slowly took up any new idea, and with still greater diflS- 
culty pursued it. One New Year's eve I was walking up 
and down before my house ; according to old custom 
this evening was, by many people, spent in the public- 
house. Men, women, and children were beginning to 
assemble. The public-house was near the parsonage, 
and, strange to say, under one roof with the school and 
the clerk's dwelling. The clerk, who was also before 
his door, called out good evening to me ; I went to 
him, and he complained to me that on the last night 
of the year he could not sleep on account of the noise. 
I reflected how this could be avoided, and then, struck 
by a sudden idea, I said, " We will put an end to 
the matter ; open the church and pull the bells.'' The 
clerk felt doubtful, but consented, and I saw to the 
speedy lighting of the church. So soon as the bells 
were rung, people came running out of the tavern and 
houses,asking where isthere fire? because they thought 
the alarm-bell was rung. It was soon known, and 
confirmed by the lighted church, that there was going 
to be service. 

I put on my robes ; but the clerk came and said 
the patron, who lived quite close to the church, was 
very angry, and wished to speak to me. I went, and 

l2 
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endeavoured to pacify him, but in vain ; he threatened 
to give information. The church had speedily filled. 
I read out a hjmn, and the loud singing reached the 
castle, and the Frau Patronin, accompanied by her 
servants, came. I spoke to the congregation from 
the altar, and showed how Simeon had obtained peace, 
and asked if they wished to close the old year with 
all its sins without repentance. The visible eflfect 
was good ; only two went back to the public-house, 
the others went back quietly to their houses, and were 
in church on New Year's day. Since then the year 
was always closed in a similar way, and not only my 
own parishioners, but many from neighbouring villages 
soon took a lively interest in the service. But I never 
had regular evening services, and I think I lost much 
by not having them. Everywhere now are evening 
services, Bible and prayer- meetings ; if they were only 
well conducted ! 

THE HOUSE. 

In the middle of the village is the church with its 
tower, surrounded by the churchyard ; on one side of 
the churchyard wall is the parsonage, and on the 
other the school. This is the old order. The village 
consists of two long rows of farmhouses ; the dwelling- 
house looks on to the street, the barn and stable 
are behind, so that the farmer can overlook everything 
from the window. A high wooden fence shuts oflf the 
farm from the road. In very old farmhouses, the 
stable is still under the roof of the house. Good 
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horses are the pride of the house, and are particularly 
cared for. The street widens where the church is, so 
that every one coming into the village sees it lying 
before him. The churchyard is generally higher than 
the street, so that the wall is high from without, but 
within quite low. On one side of the road is the 
schloss, and large farm buildings surround it The 
church with the tower is the highest building in the 
village ; the great lime or elm tree near the tower is 
as old as the church, and there are all kinds of legends 
and tales connected with it. 

This arrangement has been made quite naturally, 
and yet there is a deeper meaning at the bottom of 
it. The kingdom of God is the middle point of life, 
therefore the church is in the middle of the village. 
In the houses dwell care and labour, want and sick- 
ness ] in the church, peace and quiet In the cot- 
tages are strangers and pilgrims; but the Father's 
house is close to the doors. On Sunday the poor 
children come, and the Father speaks kindly to them, 
comforts them, and warns them not to lose their way 
in a strange country, but to think of their home. 
Every day the tower directs men's eyes to look up- 
wards, so that they may not forget in earthly cares 
their high calling. The clock reminds them of the 
fleeting nature of time, and calls out, Man, consider 
thine end ; now is the time to awake from sleep ! The 
weathercock, turned about by the wind, speaks of the 
change and uncertainty of life. The bells thrice 
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a day remind us to pray as well as work ; and the old 
fold their hands, and hear the voice which says, It 
has struck eleven ; it will soon be evening. 

Latterly churchyards have not been so much used, 
but there are cemeteries outside the village. That 
may have been necessary in some places, but it is not 
beautiful. It is not well to come to the church imme- 
diately from the road. The high-arched door is only 
opened for a corpse; the little door serves as an 
entrance to the living when they wish to visit the 
house of God. It is a deep and beautiful thought, 
that the dead lie round the church, and that when 
the grave is closed the mourners go into the house of 
God, not alone to hear comfort, but there to be re- 
minded that the Lord has risen again, and that we are 
not as they who have no hope. He who goes to 
church sees the graves of his relations, and his foot 
treads on the dust of his ancestors. All this serves 
to open the heart to God's word. The people stand 
or sit in the churchyard, waiting for the pastor. It is 
instructive to see a silent or low-whispering assembly 
waiting. The bells call out. Come, for all things are 
ready I The village road is filled again, and people 
in Sunday clothes go through the little door by the 
graves into God's house. In the church are the 
crowns and wreaths, remembrances of those who lie 
outside, and preach of Him who has overcome death. 
In the evening, when it is dark, people do not like 
to go alone in the churchyard, because they know the 
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dead only sleep, and do not choose to be disturbed ; 
only the pastor and the clerk are not afraid, for they 
are in the service of One with whom is no difference 
between light and darkness. Birds fly to the church 
tower, particularly towards evening, and build their 
nests in little openings of the stonework. The stork 
likes walking on the church roof, and looks proudly 
down on the tumult of mankind. It is said that 
when he comes to bring spring, he always flies round 
the tower before seeking his nest ; and every child, 
knows that when the crows wheel round it there will 
be next day stormy weather. The inscriptions on the 
crosses and representations on the graves are of great 
interest to all. The mayor, the magistrate, and such 
great people have a railing, and buy an iron cross ; 
others let the village carpenter make one, and put 
the inscription, generally a simple text or a beautiful 
verse out of the old hymn-book. The lord of the 
estate has a vault, and the beautiful coffins can be 
seen through the railings. In many places there are 
so many bad customs that pastors should prevent such 
astonishing rationalistic and sentimental inscriptions 
from profaning the resting places. The farmer thinks 
himself quite an educated man if, like townspeople,- 
he can read on his gravestone some modern folly. 

The next house to the church is the parsonage. 
The study has a window looking on to the church- 
yard, and when the pastor sees the tower, he must 
raise his head and lift up his eyes more than 
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others. The bells for prayer are heard more distinctly 
by him than the other inhabitants of the village, and 
the graves speak to him in a clear language. The 
garden goes alongside the churchyard wall, and a 
door facilitates the way to the seat under the old lime 
tree, whence the village can be overlooked on both 
sides. Every one who passes by in the road has an 
immortal soul, for which the pastor will one day have 
to give an account Many silent prayers will be made 
on the seat under the lime tree. And the Lord said 
unto Moses, when he silently prayed, " Wherefore 
criest thou unto me X* 

The parsonage is like other houses ; but when the 
devil goes through the village to look for prey, and 
for where to spread his net, he goes three tiihes round 
the parsonage, looks in at all the windows, and is 
best pleased when the house-door is always open, and 
he is no temporary guest, but can rule undisturbed, 
and is not even in the study annoyed by prayer or 
the true word of God. Watching and prayer are the 
only safeguards that drive away the thief. A par- 
sonage is either a house of prayer or a den of mur- 
derers. There is no peace for the wicked ; but if a 
clergyman live without prayer and conflict, he is the 
poorest and most miserable man in the whole village. 
Poets like to represent parsonages as abodes of peace. 
However beautiful these ideals may be, they are only 
ideals. The farmer and labourer always enter the 
parsonage with a certain degree of reverence, and 
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like to put on their better clothes when they come, 
and also expect, after the customary announcement 
and messages, to hear something with a flavour of 
that salt which the disciples should always have by 
them. The parsonage is a seal to the sermon, or a 
practical announcement of the Gospel. The man is 
a hero in the pulpit^ whilst comforting or exhorting 
others ; but in his house he is often a coward. He 
can in church behave courageously, and desire great 
things of other people ; but he does not himself touch 
the sword and the burden. The members of the con- 
gregation observe narrowly. Some conclude that all 
that is said in the pulpit is not so seriously meant, and 
others think on the proverb, " Act according to my 
words, not my deeds.'' It is the most open house in 
the whole village, and there is nothing so much talked 
about as the parsonage and what relates to the 
pastor. 

As people are proud of having a beautiful tower or 
fine bells, so are they pleased to extol their pastor. 
How forcibly he preaches 1 how learned he is 1 how 
he fears no one ! — keeps order and discipline, and has 
a watchful eye over the young. People related of 
an old pastor who was much loved and respected, 
that he would go through the village on Sunday 
evening, with his little whip in his pocket, and once, 
when the mayor's great boy had behaved badly to his 
mother, he beat him till on his knees before his 
mother he repeated the fifth Commandment and the 
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explanation. The real founder of the parsonage is 
Luther, and therefore in every evangelical parsonage 
the chief idea which moved Luther's mind, which 
called forth the Reformation, and gave the pastor 
again a right to marry, should be valued and brought 
into practice. 

Man can become righteous and be saved through 
faith alone. The righteousness which God esteems 
is preceded by repentance, embraced by faith, and 
preserved by sanctification. Repentance, faith, and 
sanctification are the three pillars which support the 
roof beneath which God's peace dwells. A foolish 
man builds his house on the sand ; a wise one on a 
rock. The rock is the word of God, and the contents 
of God's word are suited to awaken men to repentance, 
to lead them to faith, and to strengthen them in holi- 
ness. Penitence is the fruitful mother of household 
virtue ; it makes people patient with men, because it 
desires God's patience ; it makes them gentle, because 
it discovers the sins of their own hearts ; it makes 
them considerate, because it knows how difficult it is 
to conquer oneself; it makes them humble, because it 
sees a beam in its own eye and motes in the eyes of 
others. Faith helps us to bear the wants and cares of 
life, because it makes us the children of God, and does 
not let the soul be immersed in the trifles of life ; 
it gives cheerfulness, because it makes us feel and 
taste the favour of God ; it makes us forgiving and 
kind, because it has forgiveness of sins, and sees the 
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frieDdly countenance of God. Sanctification watches 
over the house's possessions, follows after peace, and 
endeavours to keep the unity of the Spirit, and guards 
the bond of perfection, love, which is the greatest of 
all Christian virtuea It does not dwell in a house 
because it is grand and stately, because it is richly 
furnished, because the storehouses are full. 

Human misery lives in palaces as well as in huts, 
and God's children can live as well in cottages as 
palaces. The cold air of self-righteousness, the icy 
winter of vanity and pride, and the flesh with its fruit 
of discord and discontent, are not driven away by 
outward splendour. Eepentance, faith, and holi- 
nass are the best ornaments of a house, and God's 
angels continually hover over and sing "Peace on 
earth." 

But no man, and also no clergyman, has received a 
promise thp,t he shall be happy on earth. All clergy- 
men should bear their cross : " He who will be my 
disciple,'' says the Lord, " let him take up his cross 
daily and follow me." The Bible informs us that the 
children of God on earth have not been without afflic- 
tions. We must all through much tribulation enter 
the kingdom of God, and it is written that they are 
bastards who have no cross : the chastisement of the 
Lord is not a sign of His wrath but of His love. 
What would become of a pastor if he passed his life 
in ease, and if he lived in a house where the cross in 
its manifold forms and colours was unknown. His 
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heart would be like stagDant water, his preaching 
poor and empty, his prayers without unction or depth. 
Should the house now and then be shaken when the 
wind blows, or the water comes, or the rain falls, the 
pastor must, however, have his little room where he 
can be alone with God and his cross, and which can 
only be entered by those who wish to speak with 
him either on clerical or spiritual matters. Here, in 
the closest sense of the word, he is at home. If his 
wife furnish and arrange the remaining rooms ac- 
cording to her taste, the study has nothing to do with 
the household matters or company. The pastor must 
daily study God's Word, and raise his soul thereby to 
the kingdom of Peace, and not do this with scattered 
thoughts or in fugitive minutes, but it must be his real 
work, in which he employs no small part of his time. 
When he leaves his study, all he does and says must 
be tinctured by this sacred occupation, and people 
should feel that he has climbed Jacob's ladder, and 
breathed the air of another world. We read and hear 
many sermons, which certainly are clever and logical 
explanations of the text, but which have been com- 
posed without meditation. The time for studying the 
sermon is about Friday or Saturday, but meditation 
is for the whole week. It is not possible to control 
the time and labour of a pastor, but he is given little 
outward work in order that he may have sufficient 
time for meditation. If he neglect it, and amuse 
himself in the study with all kinds of reading, or stay 
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but little time there, and prefer employing himself 
in field or garden, he will soon inwardly languish. 
He is not by this prevented from pursuing his favourite 
literary studies, and he should especially keep up with 
the actual progress of modern times. It is also 
advisable that the pastor should often go alone into 
the empty church, sit on a bench where this or that 
member of the congregation usually does, and quietly 
look at pulpit and altar, and let the garlands on the 
wall speak. If the laity have given up the right of 
going at all times into an empty church, the pastor 
should not forget that it is written of the church, 
" Here will I bless thee, hear thee, and come to thee.'* 
The whole empty church, particularly if old, can give a 
very instructive discourse. A nobleman built himself 
a funeral chapel close to the church, and so fitted it 
it up that it was light and agreeable. There was a com- 
fortable chair in it, and he frequently went in and 
sat by the coffins of his ancestors, and nourished his 
soul with thoughts of home. 

The spirit of the parsonage-house particularly 
depends on the Frau Pastorin. The Reformation 
has given evangelical clergymen a right to marry. 
Although the Roman Catholic Church forbids its 
clergy to marry, and the Evangelical Church allows, it 
does not command them to do so ; but there is scarcely 
a parsonage to be thought of without its mistress. 
Students and candidates often think of marrying 
before they have any prospect of a living. There has 
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been much written and said against the early 
betrothal of young divines, but I know it is quite in 
vain. They who might be warned do not hear and 
read the advice, and if they should do so, would not 
alter, for men seldom gain wisdom by any experience 
but their own. A long engagement is a pitiful thing 
for a poor candidate ; the poor girl becomes in time old 
and discouraged ; the bridegroom is compelled to all 
sorts of humiliations, and by continually disappointed 
hopes of livings he becomes bitter and displeased 
with patrons, perhaps even with God. The bride of 
a candidate is a rather ridiculous person, and an en- 
gaged candidate gives occasion for joking and derision. 
There are candidates who have been engaged six, 
seven, or ten years ; I have even known one who could 
have celebrated the twenty-fifth year of his betrothal, 
and looked miserable as a silver bridegroom. At last 
he received a living ; he had not seen his faithful one 
for several years. Meanwhile both had grey heads, 
and each wondered how old the other had grown. 
It often happens that such inconsiderate engagements 
are given up, and there is a wound in the young 
man's heart which is with difficulty healed, and often 
breaks out again. Sensible parents cannot, indeed, 
prevent their daughters from falling in love, but there 
should be no formal betrothal till there is a prospect 
of marriage. A candidate who goes about, falling in 
love everywhere, is certainly not fit to establish a 
house, least of all a parsonage, and a patron should 
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take care not to appoint him, if the bride come as 
suitor and lay claim to his compassion. 

In the same way advice about choice is pseless, and 
will be only understood by those who confess, sigh- 
ing, when too late, that it is good and wholesome. 
One must take life as it is, and not as it should be. 
There are pastors' wives who are ornaments of the 
house, and helpers of their husbands ; there are also 
some who hover like dark clouds over the house, and 
stifle all peace and joy. The pastor himself has his 
study, and woe to him if he also surrender this as his 
last fortress. There are pastors' wives, who are pious 
and God-fearing, but there are others who are quar- 
relsome, gossiping, inquisitive, avaricious. A pastor 
can as little give his wife a new heart, as one man 
can save another. It is not my intention to describe 
an ideal parsonage, such as seldom appears in reality, 
but only to point out the boundaries of indispensable 
necessity. 

A parsonage may not be without family prayer 
and grace at meals, and nothing must be done in it 
which could give offence to pious people ; for in- 
stance, there must be no card-playing or dancing, no 
worldly entertainments and dinnera The family 
prayers must be arranged as circumstances permit. 
Should there be no one in the house who can sing a 
hymn it must be left out^ but it is better, if the 
pastor's wife can play on the piano sufficiently to lead 
the singing. Prayer, reading, the Lord's Prayer, the 
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blessing, and then another hymn, the whole lasting 
about ten to fifteen minutes. The hour for devotion in 
the morning or the evening is best determined by the 
wife, on whom the cares and work of the house most 
rest If family prayer began at first when the house 
was established, it is easy to keep it up, and is part 
of the household arrangements. But if a beginning 
is made afterwards many difficulties step in, parti- 
cularly should the wife not consider it a sacred duty, 
and think it a thing which can be omitted. Some- 
times there are sick or little children, sometimes the 
servants* work is a reason for putting it off, and if 
the prayers are once omitted, one can well understand 
how rationalistic, grand, proud, and conceited dis- 
ciples of Schleiermacher can have a parsonage without 
daily prayer; but how a pastor can admonish his 
flock to household Christianity without himself prac- 
tising it, I cannot understand. If it be said every 
one prays for himself, it is as if one said, '^ I need 
not go to church, because I can serve God in my 
house." Yes, you can ; but whether you do is much to 
be doubted. In my first year, at my second living, I 
preached once on family prayer. An old man, who 
had the peculiarity of calling all people thou, came 
and said, ''That is right; so long as there is no 
family prayer, no grace at meals in houses^ all is in 
vain ; thou must repeat the sermon till the people 
begin." 

I followed the advice, and repeated the old man's 
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words as my apology, and preached the same sermon 
with a few alterations five times ; then the old man 
came and said, " Now leave off ; five families have 
begun." The families who have prayer at home are 
the most diligent in attendance on public worship ; 
therefore it is not an unfounded doubt whether they 
who do not come to church, worship God at home on 
Sunday. Every master of a house who wishes to be 
king there, must also be a priest ; if not, he must 
endeavour to maintain his authority by fear and force, 
or leave disorder unrestrained. One is as bad as the 
other. The pastor cannot scold and storm, and cannot 
suffer his wife to do so, and behave like a house- 
keeper in great households. There is a wonderful 
power in united prayer, and when the servants see 
that their master honours God, they are also inclined 
to honour him. Without family prayer the parson- 
age is a desert and a murderer's den. 

The education of the children is a task which the 
pastor and his wife should look upon very seriously. 
It is a very sad thing when the pastor^s sons are the 
wildest and most untrained in the whole village, and 
the pastor's daughters smart in their dress, and proud 
in their behaviour, and give occasion for people to 
relate all sorts of things about their pride and frivolity. 
The Bible requires all children to be obedient to their 
parents, but a pastor is especially required to have 
obedient children. A pastor is not expected to have 
converted, believing children, but he should have 
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obedient children. It is certainly an error of diseased 
piety to compel children to use forms and words 
which give an appearance of religion ; they will 
generally be satisfied with appearances, and give the 
more occasion for all kinds of vexation. People speak 
contemptuously of schools and institutions where 
young girls are taught a proper style and manner, and 
undergo a training like a dog for hunting, but training 
in piety only produces hypocrisy, which is worse than 
worldliness. Education should mean, drawing away 
from sin and leading to Christ, and the best education 
is that which endeavours to restore the lost image of 
God. Thus a servant-maid or boy can be very well 
educated. All other education which has any other 
aim leads either to self-idolatry, slavery, or the fear of 
man. When John the Baptist says, ''I must de- 
crease, but he must increase,'' he has defined the 
principle of all education. The influence of father 
and mother must decrease, but not the flesh — the old 
Adam, increase ; but He, the Lord, must increase. 
To make children fear and love God must be the aim 
of all sensible education, so that they may know that 
when the father's eye does not see them God's eye 
does, and that when the father's hand cannot protect 
them, the Lord is still near them. An education 
which only regards the future worldly position of the 
children, and only seeks to make them fit to earn a 
living, leads to the worst results, for knowledge and 
cleverness only puff up, and afford no protection from 
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temptations. Before all things must the parents' 
prayers. support the child. The mother teaches the 
little ones reading and Bible history, and she employs 
for this the hours which are left from housekeeping. 

Then the father begins, not in regular hours, but as 
his clerical duties, which must always stand first, 
permit him. The country pastor has enough vacant 
time, if he know how to economize it. There is, 
however, much more patience needed to teach one's 
own children than the children of strangers, for 
vanity does not like to confess that one's own child 
is stupid. He must not forget the Apostle's ad^nce, 
"Provoke not your children to wrath." If cir- 
cumstances permit it, the boys must, as soon as 
they are ready for the third class, go to the nearest 
town, so that in the holidays they can come home 
without great expense. But I think it rather a 
serious thing to send the daughters to a school in 
town, particularly if they are there educated to be 
grand young ladies, and then consider themselves to 
be above their mother, and will not work any longer. 
It often happens that a nice good child comes back 
spoiled, and feels the quiet parsonage wearisome, and 
repulses the village people by trying to behave to 
them like the gracious young lady at the Castle. The 
danger is at least great, and many pastors have 
repented taking the step. A girl who has grown up in 
the house of a pious country pastor is like a flower 
on which the morning dewdrops still hang. In the 
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heat of the sun, at schools and institutes, the dewdrops 
are dried up, and the bloom of the flower is destroyed 
In the remains of some old journals I have found a 
longer treatise on the education of children, which I 
wrote when God first gave me a little daughter, and 
I have read it with great interest, because it contains 
the ideas which I afterwards pursued. The Lord, 
however, took the child at whose cradle I wrote, early 
into his school. There was not the least fear of death 
in the child ; she rejoiced at death, like a child who is 
going to make a journey and see beautiful thing& 
Shortly before her end, after a violent attack of 
spasms, she asked me, in a loud voice, '^ Father, am I 
dead now?" And when I said, "Not yet, my dear 
child," she said, " I see real angels with wings, in 
white dresses, and red ribbon round their bodies." 
Directly after, she was dead. The child was parti- 
cularly fond of the servant-boy. When I went to the 
window after she was dead (it was four o'clock in the 
morning), he came running out of the stable in his 
shirt, and asked, alarmed, " Is Anna dead ?" And 
when I said she was, he wept violently, and said she 
had just put her cold hand on his cheek and kissed 
him as she used to do ; he could not be persuaded it 
had not really happened. I now often see this child 
standing at heaven's gate waiting for me ; she wears 
a white dress and a red scarf, and has a little crown 
on her head, and looks far more lovely than on earth. 
It is beautiful to have one child or several with the 
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Lord. When we bury a child, we must bury with 
it a part of the old Adam ; then it is easier to find 
consolation. 

The treatment of servants is closely connected with 
the education of children. There are two ideas which 
in a Christian house, and least of all in a parsonage, 
should never be forgotten ; the first is, that the chiU 
dren and the servants are by birth inheritors of sin ; 
and the other is, that by the sacrament of baptism 
they are made children of God. The first thought 
gives the patience necessary to bear faults and weak- 
nesses; the second gives the unavoidable respect 
which every one must feel for the meanest person 
whom God has received, and makes us careful not to 
oflFend him, because the Lord will not allow either 
good or evil done to such to be unrequited, but con- 
siders it as done unto Himsel£ Only he who is 
wrapped up in self-righteousness, and does not think 
of his own sins, can be provoked to impatience and 
hard words ; he who does not see the beam in his 
Own eye, thinks the mote in his brother's eye as large 
as a beam. We must particularly guard against im- 
puting to children or servants bad intentions ; it makes 
them wicked. He who is always treated as a thief, 
and looked at suspiciously, will at last really be a 
thief. We must be careful not to give children or 
servants general rules. To order or forbid anything 
once for all is very easy, but it occasions much ill-^ 
temper and vexation ; and when once the speech is 
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made, " I have told you that ten times already/^ 
patience is lost, and the heart is embittered. One 
should command as little as possible, and leave as 
much room as possible for free and individual respon- 
sibility. The way to attain this end looks more tedious 
than it is: it consists in looking upon each single 
circumstance by itself. When with continual perse- 
verance for a long time, the same arrangements are 
maintained, children and servants conclude that it will 
always be so, and one avoids any occasion for scolding. 
A good housewife should praise much more when 
anything is well done, than blame and quarrel when 
anything is ill done. Many laws and regulations 
produce many sins and mucH vexation ; there is no 
law which can give life. The pastor himself should 
never forget that he is the disciple of Him who bore 
the sins of many ; therefore he ought not to be want- 
ing in patient love. I consider it very wrong to 
dismiss servants : we can be as careful as possible in 
engaging them, but the connexion should not be 
lightly severed. It concerns the credit of the par- 
sonage for the servant-boy and maid to remain till 
they keep house for themselves. Respectable people 
should feel it an honour to have their children in the 
parsonage, and the parishioners should be rather 
proud of being able to serve there. The pastor must 
continually remember that he is not alone the master 
of a house, but the shepherd of a flock, and that he 
belongs to his parish, and is responsible to it. First 
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his office, then the house. A good pastor's wife should 
clearly see that her husband does not alone belong 
to her, but that he belonged to his parish before he 
did to her. She must not wish to mingle in all his 
clerical cares and secrets. She must not open every 
letter directed to her husband, nor wish to read every 
letter. The conversation carried on with . people in 
the study she has nothing to do with. It is a sad 
thing when the news of the village centres at the 
parsonage, and when gossiping goes on there. The 
parishioners should feel confident that the pastor is a 
reserved man, who would not speak about even indif- 
ferent things which related to his congregation, even 
with his clerk. His wife should keep household vex- 
ations away from her husband, and not annoy him 
with all sorts of complaints; she must also not be 
anxious lest her husband should wear himself out ia 
his duties, nor care for his body as if it were an idoK 
The old Adam can bear nothing so little as too much 
care ; it makes the body slothful ; the more attention 
that is paid to it, the more unscrupulous it becomes. 
The body is a servant, and when it every now and 
then rebels, it must be shown a reason for submission, 
and it soon conforms. He who wears himself out in 
his duty is not to be pitied ; the Lord will certainly 
care for the wife and children of his faithful servant. 
It is well for the Frau Pastorin to see after the sick 
and miserable, and make soup for them, but she must 
not wish to preach nor step out of her place, least of 
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all teach her husband and report news to him. She 
must not forget that she is only a member of his con- 
gregation. The inner arrangements of the house 
must be simple and clean, but not so clean that the 
farmer feels perplexed where to step on account of 
carpets and coverings, and the mistress looks anxiously 
after his footsteps. It does not seem suitable for people 
to take off shoes and slippers outside the door, and 
to enter in stockings. It is also not popular for a 
pastor to have a bell at the house-door, or to summon 
his servants, like the grand people, by ringing for 
them. A very good, faithful girl, who went with us 
into another parsonage, saw the bell-rope, and asked 
what that was for. When she was told that for the 
future the bell would be rung for her, she would not 
be called, she shook her head, and said, shortly, " I do 
not choose to be rung for." For the same reason the 
pastor's boy must not wear a regular livery coat The 
first household establishment of the young wife must 
not be splendid, should the fortune of her parents 
permit it Afterwards, when the remains of married 
splendour are surrounded by things which have been 
purchased from necessity, there is easily a feeling of 
discontent awakened, and the house has a ruinous 
appearance. 

The question whether a clergyman should culti- 
vate his own land has been often raised, and an- 
swered sometimes in one way sometimes in another. 
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I read with some interest essays ia the Darmstadt 
News on this subject, because I was just then hesi- 
tating whether I should myself manage my land, or 
like my predecessors, farm it out. One cannot deny 
that the people in olden times, who endowed livingi^ 
must have thought it good for a pastor to cultivate 
his land himself. Everywhere the clergymen were 
not to be paid in money, but depended on the pro- 
duce of their fields. We still find near the parsonage 
the barn and stable, as well as a labourer's cottage. 
All shows that the pastor was expected to be an 
agriculturist. One cannot, however, overlook the fact 
that agriculture in modem times has taken quite a 
diflferent form since the employment of machinery, 
and small estates are only with difficulty able to keep 
up their value. 

But where there is land, should the pastor farm it 
out, or cultivate it himself? 

One man considers it beneath his dignity to trouble 
himself about cattle and land ; he does not wish to 
live like a farmer, but like a gentleman. Another 
has a great intellect, and looks contemptuously on the 
work of the husbandman. Another fears the cares and 
disquietude connected with agriculture. It is soon, 
however, seen that it is difficult to live in the country 
the same way as in town. Meat and other necessaries 
are often very dear, and the mistress of the house 
sometimes does not know what to cook, especially if 
visitors are coming. There is no one to be had for 
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needful work in the garden, one girl cannot do 
everything ; when there is washing no wonaan is to 
be had, particularly if the inspector does not like the 
people to go to work at the parsonaga A carriage 
to go into the hamlet has perhaps been made a con- 
dition with the person who leases the farm, or a 
farmer lets one out for a large sum, because it is 
Sunday ; the distance is not great, his horses are not 
overworked, so he gains a profit. But if in the week 
a conveyance should be wanted, either to go to the 
town or to pay a visit which can no longer be put off*; 
the Frau Pastorin cannot walk, the road is bad, the 
weather bad ; what is to be done ? The pastor sends 
round the village; one cannot, another will not drive. 
How to get water conveyed from the lake when 
there is a wash, or a load of sand from the hill, is 
often a subject of perplexity. The pastor bears this 
dependence, for he has to pay largely, as well as be 
very thankful, with sighs. But if the tenant of the 
farm is compelled by agreement to give a convey- 
ance, he grumbles and is out of temper, if disturbed 
at field labour, especially as he considers it quite 
superfluous and unnecessary for the pastor to drive 
out and make visits. At last, in despair, a resolution 
is taken to keep a horse oneself. But it is a very 
expensive affair ; oats are the least part of it, hay and 
straw are scarcely to be had for money. The servant 
must have wages and food, but the worst is that 
there are times when he has nothing to do, and he 
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gets into mischief. It then becomes necessary to 
have a field, that the man and horses may be made 
useful Agricultural implements cost money, and 
that is wanting. Then money is borrowed, every- 
thing is sparingly procured ; first one thing fails, then 
another ; the pastor and his wife know little of 
husbandry, become disheartened, and after costly 
experience and many anxious hours give up the affair. 
The implements are sold, but all has become worse, 
not half of the debts can be paid, but remain a sad 
remembrance of the attempt It is much talked 
about in the parish, and the pastor has lost respect. 

If the pastor immediately on entering upon his 
office take from his predecessor the farm, the pro- 
spects are not much more favourable. If he enter at 
Michaelmas he must live a whole year from his own 
means ; if at Easter half a year. The pastoral agri- 
cultural year reaches from Michaelmas to Michael- 
mas, and all the income is first due at Michaelmas for 
the past year. Very few candidates have money, but 
often have debts from the university. To get through 
the first year it is necessary to borrow. The hopes of 
the harvest are not fulfilled ; a horse or a cow dies ; 
again money has to be borrowed, debts increase, and 
with them cares ; the greatest economy is practised, 
but the farm swallows up everything. Care and 
trouble accompany the poor pastor, his wife gets dis- 
heartened. The parish demands energy and calmness 
from the man, his strength is broken ; in despair he 
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throws all over, and may thank Qod if his marriage 
happiness has not suffered. It is easier to keep 
household peace when there is no black cloud of care 
over the house. This is a great advantage that rich 
people have over the poor ; avarice and care are the 
worst enemies of a house. But should circumstances 
be more favourable, there are still great dangers. 
The old pastor whom I was with for two years, 
managed his farm himself with tolerable success, and 
yefc he once said, " Agriculture has been my ruin, and 
made me regard my parish as a secondary matter." 
The danger of falling by little things, of being too 
much attached to farming, and of at last growing to 
be a farmer, is much greater than many think. I 
counsel every young pastor to beware of agriculture. 
It cannot be overlooked that farming makes the 
education of the children more difficult. The mother 
has not time to see after her daughters, and the boys 
soon acquire a great fondness for horses, keep much in 
the stable with the servant, take up clownish customs 
and manners, have no taste for learning, wish to be- 
come farmers, and dream of the happiness of great 
gentlemen. If the pastor, however, will and must 
farm for himself, circumstances should be particularly 
favourable to him. He must have some property, so , 
that he can begin out of debt. He must carefully 
examine whether he possesses the necessary qualifica- 
tions. He must not farm if he be naturally nervous 
and inclined to be anxious, if he seek riches and might 
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be tempted by avarice and worldliness. He must not 
farm if he have a grand wife, who has weak nerves, 
who likes sleeping long, and would rather read all 
kinds of books than trouble herself with house or 
farm, and fancies she has a great intellect Neither 
should he farm if his wife be quarrelsome, has no 
patience with servants, or is covetous and worldly- 
minded. Last of all the farm must not be too far 
from the village, so that much time is lost by the 
journey. 

How is farming to be managed ? When all these 
circumstances, personal, pecuniary, and local are 
favourable, how is farming to be managed ? I will 
briefly relate my experience, again repeating that I 
would not mislead any one by my success. 

It is first necessary to get some sensible book, study 
it, and form a plan. The land must not be too large 
or too small Twenty acres is too little ; it scarcely 
maintains two horses and a servant, and you have all 
your trouble in vain. It is an expensive pleasure to 
keep a horse. From forty to sixty acres is enough of 
good wheat land, but when the ground is inferior, 
eighty acres may be had, because there is not so much 
work to be done. It is rather serious to take more 
land, because it requires more men and horses. It 
must be so managed that two strong horses, a man and 
a woman, have sufficient but not too much work ; there- 
fore the land must be divided into seven parts, so 
that all the work does not come at once. Attention 
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must be paid to a succession of crops, that the care 
of them may be easier. The cows must be well fed 
in the stall, and they bring in a very satisfactory 
profit Feeding cows poorly brings in a poor profit; 
and by giving them homoeopathic nourishment the 
milk is likewise in the same proportion. Pasturing 
the cattle must be avoided, partly because there is 
not land enough, and partly because a herd-boy must 
not be kept. The sheep are bought at Martinmas, 
and in April, when they are shorn, sold again. 

The chief thing, however, is to find a servant who 
understands enough to manage everything, and is 
able to see his own advantage. I gave my servant 
double the wages the stable-boy at the farm received, 
besides that, cottage free for his wife and children, 
and a garden. For every thaler he brought into the 
farm he had two groschen, and the thirteenth bushel 
of com sold was his. If he went twelve times to the 
town with grain, the thirteenth load would belong to 
him entirely. From pigs and sheep that were sold 
he also had a profit in money. He had to pay a 
third of the wages when a day-labourer was necessary, 
and also to pay half of the wheelwright's and smith's 
bills, and the saddler^s work ; so that it was his inte- 
rest to pay attention to the things. The servant had 
every year something over. I had the great advan- 
tage of not being obliged to see much after the farm 
myself; the servant's interests were so bound up 
with mine, that for his own sake he would not fail in 
zeal and fidelity. I had no occasion to lock up barns, 
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for I knew the man was honest, and liked his work. 
The greater and more unconditional the confidence 
shown such a man, and the more responsibility and 
freedom he has, the more will he feel his honour is 
concerned in fulfilling his duty conscientiously, be- 
cause he has the glory of the success. I had only in 
the first year some trouble ; then everything went on 
admirably, and the profits were greater than I had 
expected. In the beginning the farmers shook their 
heads at the farming ; afterwards they took pleasure 
in it The farmer is glad to see the pastor have good 
cattle and prosperous husbandry. It is evident that 
the servant must have much freedom and indepen- 
dence ; buying and selling went through his hands, 
and only in the morning after prayers he spoke with 
me and received my general opinion. When I 
wanted a horse for journeying or visiting, I consulted 
him, and was submissive if he either could not or 
would not spare it, till at last I bought a riding- 
horse, but recompensed him for having to see to it. 
Most frequently we spoke of agriculture when I 
drove with him. I never remember any vexation ; 
we kept friendly together, and he was only out of 
humour when the weather was unfavourable. 

I would remark that a pastor should not farm like 
a steward or a farmer, but like a pastor ; he should 
also be careful not to speak much of agriculture, but 
rather listen when others are talking. 

The advantages are apparent. First, there is greater 
independence, and household wants are supplied with 
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less difficulty ; and lastly, the income is considerably 
increased. 

A pastor who farms is in closer connexion with his 
parishioners. He has a share in their cares, trouble, 
and labours, and can oblige them in many ways. 
The sermons even gain pictures and allegories, and 
the farmer thinks that the pastor prays more sincerely 
for the harvest, because he himself has an interest in 
it. The Bible does not disdain allusions to nature. 
The Lord speaks of the sower and the seed, when He 
wishes to represent the power of His word. He points 
to the lilies of the field and the birds of heaven, when 
He cautions us against anxiety. The vine and its 
branches show the sincere fellowship between the 
Lord and His people. The grass and fiowers speak 
of men's mortality, and it is written, " What a man 
soweth that shall he also reap."' The church also 
honours husbandry by celebrating the harvest feast, 
which the townsman scarcely imderRtands, and can- 
not rejoice in, because he has not laboured for it. 
The husbandman feels his dependence on God more 
than others, and receives everything direct from His 
hand. I still like to recall the time when I used to 
walk over the fields rejoicing in God's rich blessings. 
My servant grew up with the family ; the children 
loved and respected him, because he was not treated 
as a servant. I will only relate one anecdote of my 
intercourse with him. One Sunday, when I had to 
preach in a distant parish, and I was obliged to go off 
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at four o'clock in the morning, I heard the servant 
scolding his good, pious wife. As we sat in the car- 
riage, I counselled him to be patient and gentle. He 
answered that he had already reproached himself, 
but it was his fault to be passionate. After the 
sermon, on my way from church, a rich farmer wanted 
a certificate of baptism for his son, and offered me first 
five, then ten, then fifteen thalers, if I would put his 
son down two years older, so that he need not sefve 
as a soldier. I was angry at the shamelessness of 
the request, and scolded in a loud voice. My old 
servant, standing by the hedge, heard, and called out, 
" Herr Pastor, Herr Pastor, what coat have you on ?" 
I looked at him, and said, " What do you mean ?" 
Then, in a derisive manner, he said, " Is not that a 
gown, but not at all gentle and patient ?" I gave 
him my hand, and said, " Now we are both equal 
again, and cannot reproach one another." 

To a good pastor the parishioners willingly bring 
offerings, such as eggs, sausage, butter, bread, &c., 
good of their kind ; but if the pastox be discontented 
and avaricious, they bring really bad things, and t^t 
is as it should be, for he then is punished just where he 
feels it. When the farmer's wife dresses herself nicely, 
and puts on her white apron which she throws over 
the offering she brings to the parsonage, she does not 
like to be dismissed by the Frau Pastorin at the 
entrance hall^ or in the kitchen, but wishes to be 
kindly, not condescendingly, received in the room. 
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It is very probable that many tithes in kind were 
at first free offerings, then they became customazy, 
and at last obligatory ; therefore the laity are embit- 
tered if they are blamed on this account, and are 
inclined to make everything as bad as possible. It is 
much better to take the offering as a gift, instead of 
weighing and measuring to see if it be enough. What 
is lost at first is richly repaid afterwards. It is so 
always in life. The discontented have scanty measure 
dealt them, while people gladly give more than they 
are compelled to the grateful and contented. It is 
not alone the income, but the heart that should be 
touched when the farmer gives his tithes. The 
saying of the Lord, " Seek ye first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you,'' is of course spoken to all, but par- 
ticularly to clergymen. He who faithfully preaches 
the word of God to his parishioners, and bears them 
in his heart in prayer, and affectionately looks after 
them, can also patiently suffer one or another to bring 
him offerings of inferior quality or quantity : it will 
very soon alter. But to endeavour by complaints to 
obtain an improvement is certainly unsuccessful. In 
many parishes the people have been accustomed for 
so many years to have the Gospel scantily measured 
to them, and often united with worldly folly and 
wisdom, that it is not to be wondered at if they make 
their offerings in the same fashion. A farmer who 
once brought me his tithe corn himself, asked me if 
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I would not measure it. I answered him that at any 
rate I had too much from him, because he never 
came to church, and I could give him Kttle for his 
ofFeriugs. He looked at me in a surprised manner, 
and asked, " Must I not give it, then ?" I answered, 
" Yes ; but I must also wlaxn every one to save his 
soul ; and because I have so little fulfilled my duty 
to you and your house, I consider I receive too 
much/' A long conversation ensued, and the conse- 
quence of it was, that the farmer sat in his place at 
church next Sunday. 

It is also not good to receive the dues for baptisms, 
weddings, &c., through the clerk ; it is better for 
people themselves to bring them to the pastor. Some- 
times he can speak a word in season, and sometimes 
the people have an opportimity of saying what they 
want; and they should not be too quickly dis- 
missed. A labourer came to me once to pay for a 
christening. After he had expressed his surprise that 
it cost so much, he pulled out two groschen as a pre- 
sent for me, because I had conducted the christening 
so beautifully, and given his wife so much good 
advice when she was churched. The two groschen gave 
me pleasure, because I saw the poor man wished to 
show me affection. 

THE CLERK AND SCHOOLMASTER. 

The clerk and schoolmaster are very important 
people in a village. To the schoolmaster are en- 

l2 
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trusted the greatest treasures — the children of the 
congregation — that he may exercise them in the use 
of the weapons wherewith they are to overcome the 
world, and sow in their hearts seed for fruits to 
refresh them in the heat of life and the desert through 
which they must pass. The pastor cannot do without 
the clerk ; he is like his shadow, following him every- 
where ; he is his natural helper in all parish work. 
Both have it in their power to lighten one another's 
cares, or to increase them. 

In my first clerical year, my old clerk was a real 
fatherly friend to me, from whom I learned much, 
and to whom I feel very grateful. It was not then a 
rule for every candidate to pass six weeks in a train- 
ing seminary, to learn the ways of the people's schools. 
I am doubtful whether the end has been attained. 
My old friend had never seen a seminary, and did not 
like those young men in the neighbourhood who had 
been educated there, and caused a prejudice against 
them in my mind. He used to call them Herr Pro- 
fessors, was angry when he saw them in their tight- 
fitting coats and hats, and said their heads were as 
empty as their hats. Once, when such a Professor 
visited him, and he asked who his father was, he 
answered, " My father is a landed proprietor ;" after- 
wards it turned out that his father was a poor sort of 
farmer. He also said that his brother was being 
educated as an agriculturist, but that he had devoted 
himself to learning ; which meant, in plain German, 
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that his brother was working with his father as a 
servant, and that he had been at a seminary. All this 
kind of behaviour gave ofifence to the parishioners. 
They considered many of the clerks' duties degrading 
and not suited to their education. Many disagreeable 
disputes arose between them and the clergy, and it 
was considered that teachers brought up at a semi- 
nary were haughty gentlemen. They were often 
young and inexperienced when they came into oflBce, 
and their whole education easily induced conceit. 
They had in a short time learned more the results 
than the groundwork of learning. They liked to 
meddle in learned theories, without being really at 
home in them ; dexterity in method made them 
pay more attention to forms than realities. 

Pastors who understood little of school matters 
were despised and even ridiculed. The clerk's duties 
were called servant's work. The consequence was, 
that on the other side, duties which were only given 
from aflFection or respect were rigorously demanded. 
The strangest disputes and questions arose. Is the 
clerk obliged to fetch the clergyman to his duties ? 
Must he take robes and books to the hamlet ? Must 
he go himself for the hymns and other Sunday regu- 
lations, or may he send a letter or messenger for 
them ? Must he meet the pastor when he goes to 
the hamlet, and take his foot-bag out of the carriage ? 
Must he collect the money for the pastor himself? 
Must he go round the village and ask the guests to 
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funerals and weddings? Must he, when service 
begins, go to the schloss to announce the clergyman's 
arrival ? Must he, if obliged to leave the school half 
a day, have the pastor's permission, or is it sufficient 
merely to, announce his intention? Must he find out 
the hymn for the clergyman before service ? Must 
he put on the clerk's gown at church, and on all 
official occasions, or can he appear in a grey or brown 
coat ? Such questions were as often brought forward 
as if the world's salvation depended on them. 

In reaUty, the real or supposed pride of the young 
clerks was resisted, and even one who was not haughty 
was prejudged, and treated accordingly. The utmost 
demands were made, and provocation occasioned. 
The clerks banded together and strengthened one 
another in opposition ; the pastors complained to the 
magistrates, and endeavoured to obtain by compulsion 
services that were not freely given. At a synod 
where there was little spoken on spiritual matters, 
this subject was fully discussed ; the most wonderful 
complaints were made, and very remarkable plans 
proposed for "taming" these clerks. The sharpest 
and strictest were those pastors whose own humility 
was rather questionable, for every one sees soonest 
his brother's mote on the place where his own beam 
is. It cannot be quite without a reason that there is 
so much said about " priestly pride." After the synod, 
I drove one Sunday to the hamlet with my good old 
friend; for in my second parish I had the good 
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fortune also to- have a pious old man for clerk, and 
told him of the vexatious things, and the plans pro- 
posed for altering them. He said in his slow, thought- 
ful way, " In that way nothing will be done ; this 
kind only cometh out by fasting and prayer." I 
reflected on this, and was obliged to confess the old 
man was perfectly right. Pride is not put aside by 
laws and regulations, for its disposition is to raise 
itself above order and wisdom. The pastor s pride 
cannot overcome the clerk's pride, for one devil does 
not drive out another. Pride is only conquered by 
humility. It cannot be overlooked that real unfeigned 
humility is as little every one's possession as faith. 
It is a wonderful thing that, though we think humility 
so beautiful and amiable in others, we strive so little 
for humility, though we wish to be beloved. A really 
humble person goes peacefully on his way, but pride 
makes people so large and broad that they every- 
where give oflfence, and every one feels an inclination 
to oppose them. There is no fault which makes men 
so ridiculous and pitiable as pride. 

When one quietly and justly looks on the pre- 
vious course of the young man who has just come 
into the village as clerk and schoolmaster, one cannot 
feel surprised that he is somewhat proud. He has 
passed three years at a seminary in tolerable discipline 
and close confinement; now he is suddenly a "Herr," 
and is really called so. He has reached the goal, 
and passed through many disagreeable privations. 
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A satisfactory examination always leaves something 
Mrhich is agreeable to the natural man, and when he 
feels pleased, pride is awakened. Any one who has 
seen a second lieutenant the first time he wears his 
sword and epaulettes, should not be much surprised if 
the young teacher also thinks a good deal of himself 
He can show in black and white that he is a learned, 
respectable person. The whole village comes to him 
with homage and friendship ; especially families where 
there is a daughter who would like to be the clerk's 
wife. If the pastor should be the only person who 
opposes his pride, he feels little attracted to him, and 
is easily oflfended. 

There are pastors who from the first make it their 
object to humble the young man : let him stand at the 
door of the room, do not request him to sit down, and 
give many orders and rules in order to make him feel 
his dependence. The law, however, only produces anger; 
the young clerk resolves to do everything exactly, but 
nothing further. He watches narrowly to see if the 
pastor overstep his limits, and is resolved then to 
repulse him. He begins his school, and would like to 
do all well ; then comes the pastor, and reviews the 
school, and there is something oflFensive in the way in 
which he listens to the new teacher's instructions; 
then he breaks off the lesson, and, in the presence of 
the children, makes improvements, so that they can see 
how thei teacher might have done better. In this 
way the young man is really embittered. I have 
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often felt deeply to see in the Old Testament how 
the Lord God courted the favour and love of his 
people; but if the pastor is a servant of the Lord, 
he must also court love, and particularly his clerk's. 
The devil is undoubtedly pleased if he make disputes 
between two persons whom God has placed together ; 
it is his delight to sow distrust, coldness, and discord 
between man and wife ; but his gain is still greater if 
he can make pastor and clerk disunited. 

The serious parishioners lament greatly when there 
are stories going round of quarrels between pastor and 
clerk ; and the rest know how to profit by them. I 
believe the pastor is more to blame than the clerk in 
these cases. I know that I shall be contradicted 
when I say that I believe only gentleness, patience, 
and humility will bring the teacher into order, but 
I know, also, all other means are useless. Some say 
young people cannot bear this means, and are quite 
spoiled in this way, but the question is whether you 
yourself have real humility and love. I grant that 
forced humility and feigned love are of no use. 
The intention is seen, and people are put out of 
temper. This kind cometh not out but by prayer and 
fasting, and it is worth while for the pastor to fast on 
the teacher's account. 

If pastor and schoolmaster are both unconverted, 
the parishioners will have cause for oflFence in their 
discord, but it is not out of the course of events, for 
it is written, " there is no peace to the wicked ;" they 
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often, however, go on together without disputes. 
The pastor either sees nothing or winks at it, and 
the schoolmaster is glad not to be troubled, and to be 
able to do as he likes ; it is far better if they are 
rather constrained in their intercourse, because they 
are guarded before one another. There are pastors 
who do not trouble themselves about the schools, and 
only visit them very seldom. The schoolmaster 
knows that it is the pastor's duty to come oftener to 
the school, and although he is pleased that he should 
not come, he talks about it, and the parishioners do 
not think it right for him to take so little interest in 
the children which are committed to him. If the 
pastor only occupies himself in the school when there 
are lists to be made out, and reports furnished to the 
magistrates, or if neglect of school has to be noticed 
and punished, he can certainly feel no pleasure in the 
matter. The schoolmaster often wishes the congre- 
gation to be admonished from the pulpit when the 
school is badly attended, but I do not advise this, 
for the parents of such children are usually not at 
church to hear the admonitions ; it is better, if 
during the week the school has been well attended, to 
heartily express pleasure and approbation. It is 
better in case of reproof to go to the parents at 
home, and be convinced whether there was bad in- 
tention. There are circumstances which drive away 
anger and stop the mouth : for instance, when the 
mother is ill and the little girl has to look after the 



house, and to prepare dinoer for her father who is at 
work, and take it to him in the fields ; or where an 
elder brother has to take care of a little one, because 
both parents are obliged to work. He who is too 
indolent to trouble himself about the individual rea- 
sons for the children's absence from school, and turns 
to the police authorities that they may threaten of 
punish, can very often much annoy the parents, who 
consider it a disgrace for the police to come to their 
house for such things. The landrath^ and the steward 
perform these duties unwillingly, fop they have an 
unconscious feeling that it is the pastor's affair. 

If the pastor faithfully attends to- the sehool, really 
helps the teacher, and is not only his overseer, they 
then learn to understand one another. The whole 
parish, and with it the children,, are entrusted to the 
pastor, the schoolmaster is his assistant, and does 
what he could not do alone. It is an entirely false 
idea to consider the teacher's place as quite separate 
from the clergyman'a In baptism the church un- 
dertook the duly of teaching the children all that is 
our duty. The Christian^ national school has arisen out 
of baptism, and its task is to tend the seed sown in the 
child's heart in the sacrament. Therefore the pastor 
can never look on the school as an institution only 
standing near the church, but as necessarily connected 
with the church and his office. It is therefore for his 
interest to live in unity with the schoolmaster, and if 
he cannot otherwise reach him, he must not neglect in 
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his closet to seek for him till he has found him. 
When the schoolmaster feels the spirit of prayer in 
his pastor, he will not perpetually arm himself 
against him. It is hard work for a believing school- 
master to be under an unconverted pastor, but a 
pastor who has an unconverted schoolmaster can 
more easily reach bis heart if in sincere humility he 
endeavours to guide him. 

Before all things it is prudent to avoid as much as 
possible such questions as I mentioned before ; it is 
well not to appear to remark if the clerk neglect this 
or that personal politeness or attention. One must be 
careful to do him favours, and help him before he 
asks. Particularly should the Saturday evening when 
he comes for the hymns to be sung the next day be 
well made use of : he should be begged to sit down, 
and should be spoken to, not as an inferior, but an 
assistant in duty. There is no clerk who has a per- 
fect pastor, and also no pastor who has a perfect 
clerk ; but when they are together there are two 
poor sinners together. 

When St. Paul writes to the Qalatians : " Bear ye 
one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ ; if a man be overtaken in a fault, ye which are 
spiritual restore such an one in the apixit of Toeek- 
71688, considering thyself lest thou also be tempted,*' 
&c., I have often thought of the connexion of pastor 
and clerk ; the necessary foundation is " the spirit of 
meekness," but that comes only through prayer and 
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fasting, and least of all by clever calculation. The 
Apostle's rule of heaping coals of fire on another's 
head is not so easy to follow, and he who wishes to 
follow it must be careful not to bum his own fingers, 
and let the clerk secretly laugh at him. The young 
people know well that many services which they 
consider degrading are expected from them, and they 
are therefore by no means unconstrained when they 
do not give them; they make up their minds for 
something to be said, and are prepared with an 
answer. It is always disagreeable for a man to be 
armed to the teeth, and no enemy can look at him. A 
worthy old pastor received for the hamlet a very 
young clerk, who was of course much more clever 
than the old gentleman. On Sunday the pastor came 
in his carriage, which had no step to it ; the former 
clerk had always brought out a stool for him to step 
on, the new clerk stood at the window with his lonjr 
pipe, and saw how much difficulty he had in getting 
out, for he was already feeble. Then the old man 
took his foot-bag and robes, and came into the room, 
with the excuse that he could not take off his cap 
outside, because he had so much to carry. The 
young man was evidently embarrassed. The clerk's 
room looked bare and desolate ; the most necessary 
furniture was wanting. Next Sunday the old pastor 
came again ; he brought a very good chest of 
drawers as a present to the young beginner. The 
clerk stood again at the window, and looked on while 
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the pastor and his servant took down the chest of 
drawers with some trouble, brought it in, and placed 
it in a suitable part of the room. Afterwards the 
pastor took out his foot- bag and robes. On going 
away he wished the young beginner much happiness, 
for he had heard the children liked coming to him at 
school. Next Sunday the pastor brought two chairs, 
which were also very necessary ; the servant took one 
and he the other. The young man was vanquished 
and ashamed of his churlishness ; he hurried out and 
fetched the other things, and put the foot- bag by the 
warm stove. This story was related to me not by the, 
pastor, but by the schoolmaster himself. 

We must not be surprised if the clerk or school- 
master should be sometimes morose and uncivil, for 
the man has really a very burdensome oflSce. Any 
one who knows by experience what it is to pass a 
whole day in a small room overflowing with chil- 
dren in a confined bad atmosphere, with the addition 
of family cares, anxieties about daily bread or indis- 
pensable clothing, will gladly show indulgence when 
the man is not quite friendly. I came once by mis- 
take, in the winter, too early to the hamlet; the 
usually industrious clerk was still in bed when I 
entered the room. I asked if he were ill ? At first 
. he was silent ; then he was quite violent, complained 
of his situation, worried all the week, and not even 
peace on Sunday, and pointed me to the door. I 
went to church and waited till he came. On Monday 
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I visited his school, and spoke to him as usustl. 
When I went home he oflfered to accompany me. 
When we separated he shook hands heartily, and I 
felt he was glad that I said nothing about yesterday's 
scene, but let him make matters right by civility and 
love. The pastor must not expect that the clerk 
should fulfil all the rules of politeness, but look more 
at the heart and intention of the man. 

Once I went with my dear old clerk to a funeral ; 
neither of us thought anything of his going on the 
right side. My neighbour came riding by, and when 
he saw, us said to the clerk, " Is that proper for you 
to be on the right side V He answe^red, in his slow, 
quiet manner, " Dear Herr Pastor, in our Bible it is 
written, * Be not conformed to this world ;* " and we 
went on, but my neighbour was silent. 

One should never lose sight of the object in view — 
namely, that of living with the schoolmaster and 
clerk in unity, well-pleasing to God. We should seek 
to raise and help the man in the parish ; he can do 
much harm by carrying about gossip and suspicion, 
and his influence is greater than many think. 

It cannot be denied that the present degree of 
education which teachers have, or fancy they have 
attained, causes a discrepancy between their incomes 
and their necessities. Formerly they carried on a 
trade at the same time, weaving, tailoring, &c., and 
supported themselves very well. That can no longer 
Ke done, although it would be possible for a teacher 
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to have another occupation. In the summer he has 
always some hours in the morning and the rest o( the 
day free, but it is diflBcult to think of anything suit- 
able that would also be profitable. Former teachers 
helped in harvest time, and understood the work. 
The parish clerk, though old and feeble, used to go 
daily in harvest time and overlook the women hay- 
making. He worked also as much as his strength 
permitted ; he was not paid in money, but had many 
privileges, and dined daily at the steward's table like 
the other inspectors. There is sometimes so much 
want in clerks* houses, that it is no wonder if the man 
loses courage and cheerfulness, especially if his wife 
comes from a town, and wishes to have everything 
town fashion, and is ashamed of common work. At 
a conference of between fifty and sixty teachers, 
many complaints were made, particularly by those 
who were best paid, that they could not make ends 
meet. An old man, who had been fifty years in office, 
and had a p^ace worth seventy thalers, sat by silent. 
When he was asked to say how he managed, he an- 
swered, '* I am an unlearned man, and should not 
speak when among my colleagues who have learned 
so much ; but for the honour of my God, I must con- 
fess that I have never suffered want. In many 
clerks' houses, however, there is always a troublesome 
enemy quartered that devours everything. Godli- 
ness is profitable for all things, and has also the pro- 
mise of this life, that one cannot suffer real want.** 
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Several immediately declared they lived very retired, 
and seldom had any neighbour with them ; what did 
the old man mean by einquartirung ? He refused 
for some time to say, as he was afraid some might be 
offended ; but at last said, " The einqvurtirung I 
mean is pride and discontent" Some murmured, 
the others were silent, for the old man was very 
humble. 

Under all circumstances it must be the sacred duty 
of the pastor to tend the school as his dear child, to 
keep up Christian intercourse with the school- 
masters, to comfort and strengthen them with God's 
word, and not to look at them as strangers, but as 
fellow-helpers in bringing souls to Christ's church. 
The pastor should also often refer to the children in 
his sermon. If he desire the schoolmaster to brines 

o 

them to church, he should not forget that they are 
there. The parents are pleased to hear their children 
spoken to in the sermon, and the children feel they 
have a right in the church, when every now and 
then their duties are mentioned. We must grate- 
fully acknowledge that the masters are more carefully 
chosen, and many young men are now appointed 
who have a hearty good will ; so much more is it, 
then, the clergyman's duty to receive the young 
people kindly, and to take care that they do not fall 
under the temptations and cares of life. 



M 
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in. 

THE TIME OF SEPAKATION AND REVIVAL IN 

THE CHURCH. 

Although since the war for freedom many had 
turned again to the living God, whose hand they had 
felt, and to whom they had cried in the hour of need, 
still, with regard to the church these were only indi- 
vidual cases ; and there were large tracts of country 
still dreaming in a death-like sleep. Rationalism 
devastated parishes, dwelt in proud security in 
parsonages, and was in undisturbed possession 
of pulpits and altars. In the higher regions, the 
struggle was beginning, and religious periodicals 
had disturbed the giant in his repose; but in the 
provinces he had his leaden regiment everywhere, and 
only in a few places was there any movement. The 
church looked melancholy, ruinous, and dirty, but the 
parishioners were sadder still to behold. Daily prayer, 
and even grace at meals, had disappeared from the 
houses, and where they remained it was nothing but 
an empty form. Indifiference had taken such power- 
ful possession of men's hearts, that God and His word 
were scarcely ever mentioned. Here and there some 
assembled in conventicles, and bore patiently the scorn 
of the clergy, and parishioners edified themselves with 
old sermon books, and sang the old church hymns. 
The pastors carried on agriculture, played cards, and 
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gave much vexation to the serious members of their 
congregation ; the rest did not trouble themselves 
about him. If it were not contrary to feeling and 
the old law de mortuis nil nisi bene, I could relate 
things about pastors that would show there was no 
cause for wonder in separation from a church which 
permitted them. There was no more mention of cure 
of souls. A clergyman in the neighbourhood preached 
once, on Easter Sunday, against the resurrection of 
the body. A man went to him, and asked if he had 
rightly understood him ; he found the preacher play- 
ing cards ; he took up a groschen from the table, and 
said, " Go and buy a rope and hang yourself, you will 
then know all about the resurrection : and if you 
can, come and tell us about it." The man came to 
me, and asked for an introduction to the king, that 
the clergyman might be put right When I refused, 
he was first of all silent, and said, on going away, " I 
see, one crow will not pick out another's eyea" An- 
other who was very uneasy, went from one church to 
another, and heard sometimes one thing, sometimes 
another ; he also came frequently to me. Once, after 
some time, I met him ; he said, " I now do not go to 
church, for I am quite puzzled, and do not know what 
I am to believe : one preacher says, repentance is neces- 
sary to salvation ; another says, repentance is a disease 
of the soul which we must beware of; and another 
says it is only needful for bad men. It is just the 
same with faith in Jesus Christ : in one church quite 

m2 
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an opposite doctrine to that in another." I pointed 
him to the Bible, in order to prove for himself; he 
answered, " All appeal to that — but who is right ?" 

Little had been heard of the Union ; but as the 
conventicles had a wonderful connexion with one an- 
other, news came of the sad events in Silesia, which 
were often described worse than the reality. People 
could not understand how all this could happen under 
the government of a king whom every one believed 
to be pious, whom they all loved and prayed for dili- 
gently. The impression was general that all hap- 
pened without the king's knowledge and will Soon 
men who had been eye-witnesses came, and related 
how in many places congregations had refused to 
accept the new Liturgy, because it contained false 
doctrine, and did not agree with Luther's Catechism ; 
how churches had been watched for weeks by the 
parishioners, because their pastor, who had refused to 
accept the Liturgy, had been deposed, and another 
was to be brought in ; then taken by force and bro- 
ken open by soldiers, who were employed to compel 
the use of the Liturgy ; how several pastors who 
preached the old doctrines were thrown into prison, 
&c. A man who had been a journeyman carpenter, 
named Bagans, visited the conventicles, and spoke to 
the people in a powerful, exciting manner. He 
avowed great distrust of those pastors who used the 
Liturgy : the National Church was, as was said, united 
and ruined. The false doctrine of the Reformed 
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Church was mingled with the pure doctrine of the 
Lutheran, &c. The martyrdom of the people gave 
them the testimony to the truth, and writings spread 
by such emissaries were eagerly read. The church 
was called a Babylon, and the lives of the clergymen 
who openly preached infidelity undisturbed were 
commented on, while faithful pastors were persecuted 
imprisoned, and deposed ; it could be seen that the 
true faith was to be set aside, and the church given 
up to unbelievers ; worldly pleasure, dancing, play- 
ing, swearing in taverns and public-houses, were 
allowed, but meetings for prayer were strictly for- 
bidden. 

The formerly peaceful people became uneasy and 
excited. The new Liturgy was obtained, sometimes 
with, sometimes without the knowledge of the pas- 
tors, and the Union question was discussed in various 
ways. The worst was, that the most opposite 
answers were received from the pastors themselves, 
for some considered the Union as uniting the Church 
in one doctrine ; others maintained the Union had 
nothing to do with doctrine, but was only a union in 
love. The most ofifensive was the name " United 
Church ;" people asked, " Have we ceased to be Lu- 
therans V " Is there no longer a Lutheran Church r 
Those who had formerly little interest in such ques- 
tions were carried along in the tumult, and the 
darker the words Union and United Church became, 
the more monstrous were the ideas connected with 
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them. Those pastors whom people had formerly 
confided in were in a most difficult position. I my- 
self had not gone further than Lutheran pietism, and 
I was, like the parishioners, drawn into the Union 
without seeing the consequences. The different doc- 
trines of the Lutherans and Reformed were known by 
me historically, but they had no importance in my 
inward life. I had greeted the union of the 
Churches with a sort of enthusiasm, and hoped 
thereby a stronger opposition to the Romish Church ; 
but that there should be differences and separations 
among believers I did not at first imagine. The 
many questions put to me, the persecutions in Silesia, 
obliged me to search the symbolical books more 
closely, and I began to study the history of the Re- 
formation, particularly the dispute on the subject of 
the sacrament of the Lord's Supper. My conclusion 
was, that a man can be saved and find peace for his 
soul, without a clear recognition of the Luthei'an 
doctrine of the holy sacrament ; but how a Church 
can consist without a clear, united, distinct belief on 
the subject I cannot conceive. It was often said that 
the Lutherans and Reformed agreed on so many 
points, and the differences were so slight, that there 
was sufficient foundation for a union. But until 
now no one had attempted to make a formal union, 
and who was justified in doing it ? And what would 
be the use if both Churches were really separated ? 
The celebrated Cabinet order of 1834, which arose 
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out of perplexity, could not possibly quiet people's 
minds ; it proclaimed the continuance of both confes- 
sions, but held fast the unity of both Churches in 
public worship and the sacraments. But how can 
one Church have two contradictory doctrines ? 

If it should be said the Union only furthered the 
spirit of mutual love and moderation, this spirit was 
there before the union to such an extent that the dif- 
ferences of both Churches were forgotten, and no one 
inquired if a person were Lutheran or Reformed. In 
Christian works of love, Bible and Missionary Socie- 
ties, the members of both Churches worked together 
with hearty sympathy. The numbers who were given 
up to Rationalism thought such trifles only fruit- 
less sophistries, which seemed gnats after the camel 
which unbelief had swallowed. The Union itself had 
not come forward in the spirit of moderation and love. 
The Union had done what before was unheard 
of in Prussia, — people were persecuted and thrown 
into prison for the sake of their religion. It was 
often said that it could not have come from the spirit 
of Christianity, because it persecuted believers and 
did not repress infidelity. 

I endeavoured to quiet myself with the reflection, 
that the official decrees have only spoken of a Union, 
not a united Church, But this distinction was not 
accepted by the excited members of my own and 
neighbouring parishes They asked : Why the 
novelties? why the change of Liturgy? why the 
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persecution of those who would not agree to the 
changes ? As the agitation increased, but still only 
went on secretly, Eindermann, and after him Ehren- 
strom appeared ; the latter was a man of imposing 
appearance, and had a great talent for popular 
preaching. He preached in barns or humble dwell- 
ings, where the hearers found scanty accommodation. 
Once when I went to a neighbouring village to hear 
him preach, he spoke with great zeal against the 
mixture of false and good doctrine. There were in 
Luther's writiugs strong expressions against the 
Reformed ; and then the Union was represented as 
soul-destroying. 

A warning against so-called believing pastors, who 
Were called white devils and wolves in sheep's cloth- 
ing, closed the sermon, which had been heard by the 
assembly with loud sighs and groans. Another time 
I heard him he preached something to this effect : 
The Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ has 
been hitherto the point of union for all members of 
Christ's body ; it is the central point of the whole 
Christian church ; therefore the devil has particularly 
laid hands on it. First in the Romish Church, he 
made the false priests invent the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and withhold the cup from the laity. 
When this lie could no longer continue, Zwinglius 
came; he had no more sacraments, only pictures, 
symbols, signs of remembrance. The devil, however, 
soon saw he had twisted this cord too coarsely ; he 
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therefore urged on Calvin, who was a clever French- 
man, and he spun the thread so fine and thin that he 
deceived many people, and the unbelieving pastors 
swore all was right. Our father, Luther, however, 
was not deceived ; he took care that the Lutheran 
Church should have the full entire comfoi-t. In the 
Lutheran Church alone is there the real body and 
blood of Christ. Satan does not rest ; so long as the 
body and blood of Christ are really given to the 
people he has only limited power on earth ; therefore 
he invented the Union, and the priests of Baal lie to 
the poor people, and tell them that love for the Re- 
formed requires it But this is not a love well 
pleasing to God, but a love which delights the devil, 
who is a murderer and a liar, because the spiritual 
food of the people has been taken from them. What 
love and toleration mean in the mouths of the United, 
the faithful Lutherans experience every day : are we 
not everywhere surrounded by gens-d'armes ? are we 
not continually threatened and punished if we will 
not accept the false doctrine ? are not our hard-won 
possessions taken from us ? must we not assemble 
secretly to serve God ? and are we not imprisoned if 
for conscience sake we declare the tinith ? That the 
United call love and toleration ! 

Such sermons increased the excitement. The pas- 
tors, especially those who enjoyed the confidence of 
the quiet in the land, were looked at with great mis- 
trust, and more and more forsaken. 
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The desertions from the National Church increased, 
80 that it was to be feared only those would remain 
who had no interest in religion ; even such as had 
not formally withdrawn no longer attended church, 
but went to the meetings held by Ehrenstrom. The 
perplexity of pastors and superintendents became 
greater and greater. 

Through a change in the ministry, and the death 
of the minister, Altenstein, Church affairs took quite 
a different direction. People had at last arrived at 
the conclusion that police interference was a mistake, 
and that religious convictions can neither be repressed 
nor forced. 

It was something so unheard-of for thousands to 
leave their beloved fatherland for conscience sake, that 
the king and his minister, Eichhorn, took other means 
to endeavour to quiet people's minds. The prisoners 
were set at liberty, and the clergymen of the Sepa- 
ratists were allowed to have intercourse witt their 
people. But it was not so easy to restore confidence 
in the Church authorities. The Separatists had a 
feeling of victory, and confidence in their power and 
right increased visibly. The Separatists refused to 
send their children to school ; they even refused to 
give the proper taxes for church, parish, and school; 
Fines were increased, and they who had money 
thought it wrong to give it freely, but had their 
goods seized. Gradually these seizures became 
severer; the labourers' few cattle and necessary 
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household furniture and beds, and such things, were 
forcibly taken even from widows. They wished to 
make use of the tardy permission to have private 
schools, but they could not be induced to make any 
concessions for this, or to choose men who had under- 
gone a regular examination ; their schools were given 
up, and the masters of them imprisoned. Our schools, 
they said, cannot possibly be private schools, any more 
than our worship can be private worship. We are 
the true Lutheran Church, which alone has a right in 
Prussia. The United, or Royal, or State Church, has 
no historical right, and every step on our side, by 
which we recognise the false Church government, is 
treason against God and our consciences. The sacri- 
fices made by the Separatists to pay their clergy and 
for church requirements and schools were very great ; 
there were also endless seizures. The more untenable 
Ehrenstrom's position became, the more he turned 
his thoughts to emigration to America. 

The minister, Eichhorn, who was heir to Al ten- 
stein's unfortunate regulations, had the best and 
noblest intentions. He summoned a committee from 
the provinces, to consult on a course of action. I had 
several times an opportunity of speaking alone with 
him ; he could not imagine what people wanted now, 
as he had given them all imaginable freedom. His 
stand point was nothing but subjective piety ; the 
foundations and conditions of the Church lay beyond 
his horizon. He was in his heart a man for real and 
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free union, and bad steadfastly resisted employing 
force and compulsion in religious matters, and was 
therefore hard to be persuaded to oppose Ehren- 
strom's encroachments, although it was evident he 
pursued his selfish ends rather than struggled for the 
Church. Ehrenstrom refused all treaty or explana- 
tion. We are the Lutheran Church — ^we are the per- 
secuted and hated Zion, he said, and his followers re- 
peated it after him. Gradually it was frankly an- 
nounced that no one could be saved in the United 
Church ; it was Great Babylon, the devil's whore, and 
so on. When he was convinced his doings could not 
be permitted any longer, he induced his adherents to 
emigrate. Everything was done to keep back the 
poor deluded men. There were many diflSculties in 
the way of their emigration, but they tried to over- 
come them all. Because many could not produce 
the necessary means for covering the travelling ex- 
penses, four farmers oflfered 20,500 thalers for their 
disposable property, in order to enable the poorer 
members to cross over. In February, 1843, in one 
parish there were 436 passports demanded ; in my 
congregation alone more than 150. 

The emigration came at last to an end ; the most 
heartrending scenes were connected with it ; the 
most sacred family ties were torn asunder. Although 
Ehrenstrom said to them, " He who loves father and 
mother, wife and child, more than the Lord, cannot 
be His," still the heart bled. Although the descrip- 
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tions of the freedom they would have in America 
sounded alluring^ still the separation from the home 
of their fathers, the long voyage over the sea, and the 
uncertain future, weighed heavily in the balance. 
The sons in military service had no passports, and 
were obliged to stay behind ; also children who were 
under guardianship, — even married people were 
parted, because one thought it a sin to stay, the other 
to go. Farmer S. and his wife lived most happily 
together. Their farm was in a flourishing condition. 
The man was particularly urged by Ehrenstrom be- 
cause he was rich ; but the wife, although truly pious, 
could not resolve on emigration. She stayed behind, 
but her peace was gone ; she ate her bread with tears. 
The man could not forget his wife in America ; day 
and night he tormented himself with reproaches for 
having left her. One Sunday evening, just as the 
woman had gone to bed, some one tapped at the 
window; she asked who was there, and recognised 
her husband's voice : he had come back. Then arose 
a noble contest ; the wife would go with him, but he 
said he would stay with her, if she found it too hard 
to part from the land of her fathers. Very soon, 
however, they sold everything and went away. 

When the farmer came back, people came from far 
and near, to convince themselves by their own eyes 
that a man who had gone over the great ocean had 
really come back again. 

After this first great emigration, there soon came 
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another, which Ehrenstrom himself headed ; and to 
escape the difficulty of obtaining passports, not a small 
number joined themselves secretly ; they were stopped 
in Havelberg, and compelled to go back to obtain the 
necessary passports. The poor people excited the 
greatest compassion, and were affectionately received 
by the parishes they had left, till at last all obstacles 
were overcome : the parting scenes were repeated, 
and they went offi Ehrenstrom himself was im- 
prisoned in Hamburgh, and punished for slandering 
the National Church, and for tempting to emigration. 
Afterwards he went to his people, who had colo- 
nized not far from Buifalo, and named places after 
the villages in their old home. The rest who stayed 
behind submitted to- the Breslau Kirchencolle- 
giuTTiy and were guided and cared for in a regular 
manner. 

At the time when minds were most excited, a de- 
cidedly Lutheran, highly gifted, and sincerely pious 
man, was called to the parish where separation had 
most widely taken root, and I had the ministerial 
charge of a small neighbouring town in which Ehren- 
strom gained continually more adherents. We both 
felt the great difficulty of the task before us, but 
found courage and comfort in common suffering, 
struggles, and labour, and in prayer and God's word. 
Before my inauguration I received anonymous letters 
warning me not to take the place, because the light 
was gone out, and the false doctrine was acknow- 
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ledged there. The parsonage had been empty for 
some time, and although it was a beautiful house, it 
made a desolate impression. 

My family stayed behind ; only one of my children 
was with me. No one greeted us ; only the clerk 
came, as it was Saturday, to fetch the hymns for the 
next- day. I went to a family I was acquainted 
with, but the people in the street scarcely acknow- 
ledged my salutations, and in the evening some mis- 
chievous boys threw stones at the window. On Sun- 
day the large church was quite empty. I counted 
fourteen hearers, but among these were two whom I 
had long known by name ; before the Lutheran agi- 
tation they were the centre of the little flock. They 
bad resisted all temptations to leave the Church. 
One belonged to the Lutherans, the other to the 
small Reformed congregation of the place ; both lived 
in real union with each other, though faithful to their 
respective churches, and heartily lamented the divi- 
sions which had taken place. My sermon was on the 
Cross of Christ as the sum of all knowledge and all 
strength in His kingdom. When the last verse was 
sung, both these men came very solemnly and seri- 
ously to the clergyman's pew and said : " We ask you 
in the sight of the Lord God if it is really allowable 
to preach as you have done in the National Church, 
and whether if any magistrate had been here you 
could have said the same without danger of eject- 
ment?" I was at first shocked at the suspicions 
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these men had of the church government ; I had not 
thought it was so bad ; I took up the Bible which 
lay before me, raised it on high, and repeated what I 
had already said in the pulpit, that I would, so far as 
my knowledge reached, through God's grace, neither 
add to or take from what the mouth of the Lord had 
spoken. The men folded their hands, and one, a 
little man with a lively expression, said, " Then may 
God bless your coming among us f The first part of 
the time in the new parish was so full of events, that 
I have only a clear, distinct recollection of certain 
things without being able to keep the order of time. 
Anonymous letters came frequently, apd were often 
found in the hall before my door. Sometimes I was 
stigmatized as a lying priest, a servant of Baal, a 
dumb dog, &;c. ; then sometimes passages from the 
Bible, particularly those often employed by the Sepa- 
ration, were written and sent to me. '* He who 
denies me before men, him will I also deny before my 
Father in heaven." "If any man preach another 
Gospel, he is accursed,'' &c. Some contained ques- 
tions ; for instance — Is not the little bit of bread too 
nice ? But if any man love the world, the love of the 
Father is not in him. When you have acknowledged 
the truth, how can you stay in the false Church ? But 
the income of the place is certain. But what does 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose 
his own soul ? Or : It is better to live in a house 
than a prison ; but it is better to live in heaven than 
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hell ; he who does not bear the Lord's cross cannot be 
His disciple. 

It was the new Liturgy which caused particular 
distrust. I was often requested to send it back^ and 
to purify the church from false doctrine ; the more I 
maintained that I belonged to the Lutheran Church, 
the more people tormented me by pointing out pas- 
sages in the Liturgy where the Lutheran doctrine 
was weakened. 

Soon after my arrival, one Sunday it was said, 
Ehrenstrom is coming. In the afternoon, people 
came from all sides, in carriages and on foot ; there 
were more than a thousand people crowded together 
in the market-place. The man's great talents and this 
persecutions he had suffered made him a hero, and 
surrounded him with a sort of sacred halo, so that he 
was quite worshipped, and what he said regarded as 
if it came from heaven. 

" We Lutherans are the real Church of Christ, and 
have His promises ; we are the elect, the bearers of 
the cross, who will hereafter wear crowns. Then the 
old song of the United Church, in which only human 
wisdom was to be found — in which there was no 
forgiveness of sins and no sacrament He who 
wishes to be saved must come to us." At the end of 
the sermon, the names of those who had lately come 
over were read out, prayer was made for them, and 
also for those who would soon be convinced that they 
could not find peace in a false church, but who 

N 
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-dreaded the reproach of the cross. At the close, the 
whole assembly sang with pov^erful voices and great 
excitement^ " Our God is a tower of strength," &c. 
In the following week I received several letters of 
renunciation, most of them ran thus: "As I wish 
to be saved, and because God's Word is darkened 
in the United Church, I renounce the false church, 
and will return to the Lutheran/' 

Some brought their notices personally, and spoke in 
it challenging and insulting manner* At first I took 
pains to instruct the people, but they were so well 
taught that it was useless In school it looked 
dismal ; in one class, in which there should have been 
from eighty to ninety children, there were only seven. 
Although the teachers were clever, skilful men, a cry 
was raised that the school books were altered, and 
that fables and lies took the place of God's Word and 
truth. This was the consequence of departure from 
the old faith ; the children were obliged to learn 
wicked trash along with the hymns ; they designated 
thus every poem that was not in the Hymn-book. 
No explanation was of any use, for the question 
always came again : " Why should all this be ? were 
not our forefathers clever people ? and were they not 
saved without all this nonsense? We wish our 
children to be instructed in the pure Word of God." 

The Separatists founded at a great sacrifice some 
schools for their children. But after the emigratioii 
under Ehrenstrom the Separatists who remained 
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behind were not to be persuaded to send their children 
to the schools they called United. In Wallmow, con-r 
trary to the urgent advice of the pastor, a poor widow 
was compelled to send her child. The gens-d armes 
came fully armed and took the boy, to the great 
surprise of the village, to the school, where the good 
pious master received him kindly, but he did not 
come again in the afternoon. This scene was 
repeated for a week, to the great amusement of 
the village. The soldiers kept away, and the boy 
also. 

When Ehrenstrom had separated from the Bres- 
lauers, he tried to make his followers adhere to him 
more closely, and to make emigration a necessity. 
Sometimes he met me in the street ; but if I spoke to 
him, he answered with the most insolent scorn and 
ridicule. Because he knew that I endeavoured to 
deter people in my parish from leaving the church, 
he called me in his sermons " Satan's hound," and 
also a " hog priest.'* He did not therewith describe 
the circumference of my body — which was very 
modest, and became less and less every day, from 
care aod anxiety — but the rich tithes which belonged 
to my living. He came to the two former teachers, 
and tried to induce them to emigrate. A neighbour 
and old friend came to one and begged him to sepa- 
rate from the false church, and come to America ; he 
answered, " So long as God's word is preached in 
the church, I do not go. If I could leave the old 

n2 
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Adam behind, and was not obliged to take him to 
America, I would willingly go/' 

When I look back on this time, it appears to me 
in a different light to what it did then. It is always 
hard to be judged unjustly, and it is hardest of all 
for the pastor to be repulsed by those who have ex- 
perienced the grace of God in their hearts, and if 
suspicion meet him on all sides, he has no influence, 
and his labours are useless. The nearer I approached 
the Separatists inwardly, the more I was grieved at 
their inaccessibility. Every letter of renunciation 
gnawed at my heart, and drove rest from my couch. 
Now I adore the wonderful ways of God, which I 
could not then understand. * " What I do, thou 
knowest not now, but thou shalt know hereafter," 
said the Lord to Peter. Still, it is always difficult to 
sit in darkness and wait for the light. The Lord's 
church is that where the pure word is preached and 
the sacraments administered according to His iusti* 
tution. I now see how the Lord, after the falling 
away of the church, would restore it, one truth after 
another, by means of severe conflict. The struggle 
with Rationalism had made it necessary to search 
God's word more deeply, and to set it up again as a 
light instead of reason. By means of the Union, the 
church's faith, especially concerning the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, was contended for, and we must 
not unjustly overlook our obligations to the faithful 
witnesses who brought the Union into another track/ 
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Latterly, the Baptists have obliged us to treat the 
doctrine of baptism more thoroughly, and to bring 
to light forgotten truths. So God's ways lead out of 
darkness to light; and as Joseph once said to his 
brethren, " Ye thought evil against me, but God meant 
it unto good ;" so can the daughter of Zion say to 
her enemies, B/ationalism caused the old banner of 
the Reformation, justification by faith, to be unfurled 
for the faithful to rally round ; the forgotten works 
of the Lutheran Church have been brought to light 
by the Union, and the rich treasures of the fathers 
again opened. 

The task for the present is to overcome the Baptist 
doctrine: the church must again acknowledge the 
gifts and graces of the sacrament of baptism. 

"With many, baptism is only a family festival ; or, as 
it is somewhat obscurely expressed, a consecration for 
life. Thus God's ways are tending again to build up 
His Church by the word and sacraments. Although 
God has not granted us a glance into futurity, still 
the signs of the times are more and more pointing to 
a development of a new heathenism, whether it be 
called education, civilization, or human nature ; the 
time is coming when Atheists, Pantheists, enlightened 
people, and the like, will become aware of their great 
similarity ; and although toleration will be the war- 
cry, the Church of Christ will not be tolerated, but 
they will say, " TFe are the right church/' When the 
emigration and its heartrending scenes were over, it 
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was necessary to win those who were left behind. 
Some were of opinion that the Union was an injury 
to the rights of the Lutheran Church ; others were 
disquieted because the union darkened the truth and 
endangered the salvation of souls. They could not 
understand why there should be any union, as the 
Reformed always kept apart, and were cared for by 
their own pastor, and did not even make use of the 
altar for the sacrament of the Lord s Supper, but had 
a table brought into the church. They thought there 
must be some other object in the background, as the 
Lutheran Church no longer preserved its ancient 
rites and confession of faith. The distrust of the new 
Liturgy was so great that they were filled with fear 
when they saw it. With the first of these parties 
nothing was to be done ; they were full of hatred 
and bitterness, and it was necessary to wait till they 
came round of themselves. The last-mentioned were 
desirous of comfort, and gladly heard Qod's word ; 
but they were held back by great distrust, which they 
gradually overcame. My dear neighbour took the 
right method, and in week-day and evening services 
dispensed the bread of life to the remains of his con- 
gregation, and kept them together in this way. A 
journey to Trieglutt, to the conference there, was pro- 
ductive of great blessing to me. The common dis^ 
tress brought together brothers from a great distance. 
A new world of fellowship and brotherly love opened 
out to me. 
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Herr von Thadden, with his noble nature sancti* 
fied by the Gospel, made a great impression on me ; 
and the love which united all was a living testimony 
to me that the Lord was really with us. On my 
return, I began to have prayer-meetings at my house 
on Wednesday evenings ; the rooms in the house soon 
filled, and when these were not sufficient, the win- 
dows were opened, so that those who stood in the 
street might hear. They who considered the churches 
unclean, and no more came to them, stood shyly and 
nervously at first in the distance, and only slowly 
approached nearer. When the prayer- meetings were 
held at the school-house for the sake of greater space* 
they followed; but though the school-rooms were 
large, and with the entrance -hall could contain some 
hundreds, they were not large enough ; then came 
the idea of having the prayer-meetings at church. 

The men who had kept faithful were a little 
thoughtful about it, but it was announced that next 
Wednesday the prayer-meeting would be held at 
church. When the day came there was a report 
spread that Ehrenstrom was coming. Soon after 
noon came the Separatists, and the great number of 
those who held with them, but had not gone out of 
the National Church. About five o'clock, Ehrenstrom 
made his entrance in a carriage drawn by four tine 
horses ; all greeted him with great reverence. About 
six o'clock he began his sermon ; a large crowd was 
assembled at the market-place. The old stirring 
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hymn, " O God of heaven, look down and see," was 
Bung loudly. At seven o'clock the bells were rung 
for the prayer-meetmg. The church was very empty. 
I began to speak on the passage, ^' The flesh lusteth 
against the spirit f and by degrees some came, others 
went, but about nine o'clock the large church was 
closely filled. The stability of my position was con- 
cerned, and I had spoken with increasing excitement 
Ehrenstrom had slandered the United Church a good 
deal, and had given me all sorts of names and titles ; 
and when several hurried to the church on account 
of a little rain, he broke out in the most violent 
declamations — called the church a pigsty, and me 
a swineherd, a lying priest, a priest of Baal, &c., 
and caused disapprobation even among his own 
adherents. At the close of my sermon I asked the 
assembly *to decide. 

The excitement was so great that my voice could 
scarcely overpower the weeping and sobbing. I 
begged an answer, and put the question so that a 
simple yes would be sufficient I was silent, and the 
" yes" followed in such a way that I fell on my knees ; 
the whole congregation followed, and with tears of 
thankfulness I made the closing prayer, and gave 
myself afresh to my Lord and Saviour, to be faithful 
to Him till the end. Ehrenstrom, however, shook 
the dust off his feet, and never came again to my 
parish. 

Next Sunday the churches were filled, and the 
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prayer-meetings found the most lively sympathy. 
The crowding was so great that often the pulpit 
stairs, and even the pulpit itself were occupied when 
the singing was to begin. Although the church had 
been a few years before newly fitted inside, there was 
so great a fear of the galleries falling in, that every- 
where new iron supports were put up. The arrange- 
ment of the prayer-meetings was very simple. First, 
a hymn was read out and sung, verse by verse, then 
followed a prayer, reading a portion of the Bible, and 
an explanation of it. At the close a longer prayer, 
kneeling, and the last verse of the hymn which had 
been begun. It began at seven, and ended about 
nine o'clock. In winter the lighting was voluntarily 
and liberally provided for. From the neighbouring 
large villages the people came in troops, and when 
after the prayer I sat on the hill near the town, it 
was really elevating to hear them on their way home 
edifying one another with heartfelt singing. 

The first half-year in the pray^er-meetings I dis- 
coursed uninterruptedly on the doctrine of conver- 
sion, and chose for this Biblical stories, so that 
awakening, illumination, justification, repentance, 
faith, and prayer, should be presented in a lively form 
to the souls of the congregation. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son was contemplated in separate parts for 
a succession of evenings. 

Then St Paul's persecution of the Christians ; St. 
Paul's conversion ; St. Paul's labours ; St Peter's 
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repentance, faith, and love, and other histories in the 
Old and New Testament, were thoroughly explained 
and applied to the heart and life. Then came the 
means of grace, the word of God — law and Gospel — 
confession, and the holy sacrament Some time 
after I took the Acts of the Apostles, and single 
articles of the Augsburg Confession. Many of those 
who attended the prayer-meetings had learned the 
Catechism at Confirmation lessons, and also heard 
an explanation, but not so that the way of salva- 
tion was made clear to them. Others had long ago 
forgotten what had been told them. What must 
I do to be saved ? is the grand question, and one 
which should receive a clear answer at every prayer- 
meeting. Going through entire books is good for 
advanced hearers^ but in congregations where life 
is only beginnings it is absolutely necessary to 
thoroughly explain the doctrine of conversion. It is 
also desirable to unite with this missionary stories 
and accounts from real life. 

Even during the first weeks some were awakened 
to repentance, and their anxiety for salvation was so 
great that they wept much, and in their rooms and 
even in the stables, fell on their knees begging for 
mercy. They came to me, but it was very difficult to 
comfort them. " Our sins are too many ; we have 
sinned against the Holy Ghost ; we are lost," &c., were 
the oft-repeated complaints. In the anxiety of their 
hearts, the question agaiii tormented them whether 
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the church was in a right state. Some went to 
Ehrenstrom, who came now and then to the neigh- 
bouring villages, and he answered them that no man 
could find peace in the United Church. Some re- 
nounced the church, were received by Ehrenstrom, 
and the act of admission, the rending of former con-^ 
nexions, and the fellowship of a people oppressed and 
persecuted, had often the effect of making them 
believe they had obtained peace ; they said then the 
United Church was forsaken by the Holy Spirit, and 
excited others afresh. A schoolmaster came to Ehren- 
strom ; he required him to leave the false church. 
The man answered, " I have a wife and several 
children, how shall I live V Ehrenstrom said to 
him, " First come to us, aad if you and your family 
then suffer hunger, throw the Bible at the feet of the 
Lord God, and say, Thou hast lied/' A young man 
who was greatly distressed because he was con- 
tinually tempted to curse and blaspheme the Lord 
Jesus, and was particularly tormented in dreams by 
ungodly thoughts, went to Ehrenstrom who said to 
him, " You are possessed by Satan ; go to your pastor 
and tell him to exorcise him. But I tell you before- 
hand he cannot do it, for Satan has power in the 
United Church, and the priests cannot and dare not 
drive him out" He came to me; I prayed with 
him, but he was not comforted. He then went again 
to Ehrenstrom ; his friends said he came back 
calmed, but very quiet and thoughtful The next 
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momiDg he was found dead ; he had hung himself in 
the stable. 

In the prayer-meetings there was sometimes such 
loud sobbing and sighing it was scarcely bearable ; 
even persons who were formerly calm and sensible 
could not resist the infection. 

It was remarkable how some desired to be taken out 
and laid on the graves. The sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was eagerly desired, and as far as I remember, 
it was by the reception of this that many first came 
to peace. Without any persuasion of mine, the neces- 
sity for private confession, which had always been 
practised by the old Lutherans, was felt At first a 
few came, then seveml. These were trying hours for 
me. Every one liked to come as secretly and unob- 
served as possible to the parsonage, and several came 
at ten o'clock in the evening. They detailed so fully 
their lives and sins that much time was occupied, and 
it was often past midnight before I could put off my 
robes, and lie down to rest People often speak of 
the innocence of country people, but what horrors 
and crimes were made known to me I 

Especially were dishonesty and unchastity fright- 
fully common. On the other hand, some sought 
for sins in their lives, and made sins of things which 
only the tenderest consciences could reckon such. 
Great was the distress of those who had sinned against 
the dead. Old people spoke of the sins they had 
committed against long-buried parents. I was con* 
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tinually driven by private confesdion to prayer and a 
closer acquaintance with my own heart. The excite- 
ment was oft«n so great that I passed many nights, 
without sleep. There is something in intercourse 
with people who are in such anxiety, which obliges 
us to share it with them. I was often greatly per- 
plexed to know what to do with the things which 
were stolen and brought to me. There is great caution 
required here, for it is not right, under all circum- 
stances, to require from every one an open acknow- 
ledgment of wrong ; there are circumstances in which 
it is inadmissible, and in which it must be forbidden. 
A boy who was apprenticed to a shoemaker, stole 
two groschen ; at confession I advised him to give his 
master back the two groschen, because I thought he 
was a reasonable man ; but he punished the poor boy, 
and drove him away. It is also very dangerous and 
doubtful for married people to confess to one another 
want of fidelity, even when both have turned to God. 
I stood in a difficult position with my neighbouring 
clerical brethren. There was already displeasure ex- 
cited because many members of their congregations 
attended my prayer-meetings; but when they also 
wished to receive the holy sacrament from me, I 
was obliged to decidedly oppose it, or the whole revival 
might have taken a personal and Separatist character. 
Luther's declaration that the worthiness of the person 
who administers the sacrament has no effect on its 
power, made it easier to instruct the people. 
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It is difficult to say anything decided on the cha- 
racter of the whole movement. The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, but none can tell whence it cometfa 
or whither it goeth. There was at first a great incli- 
nation to Methodism. One would ask another after his 
birthday, and require to know the day and hour of con- 
version, how long he had been in a state of repentance, 
and when he had first embraced Christ's satisfaction, 
and more of the same kind. There was much stress 
laid on the extent and depth of the conflict in 
repentance. There were some Jewish families in the 
parish ; they were drawn into the agitation, and 
visited the prayer-meetings ; and I still see distinctly 
the picture of the venerable old Jew, who lay on his 
face before the altar, asking forgiveness of his sins. 
For some time the little flock of Jews came to me on 
Saturday evenings, and I read with them passages 
from the Old Testament which treated of the Messiah. 
Then a question was raised in the parish, whether a 
Jew should be converted and saved without baptism, 
and ever after the subject of baptism was discussed 
with earnestness, and different views taken. Once, 
when I was obliged to take a journey, and the derk 
had to read, I had chosen a very good sermon ; but 
the doctrine of the sacrament of the Lord's Sup« 
per was not treated in the Lutheran manner ; it 
was said that only the faithful received the body and 
blood of Christ, not the unfaithful. I came home 
somewhat late, but several were there, and I was 
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obliged to promise them that this book should not be 
read, because it contained false doctrine. Another 
time a candidate excited great disapprobation because 
he was understood to say that righteousness before 
God preceded sanctification. 

It was very striking to me that people felt so little 
doubt of their own state of salvation : that the Lord 
had called them was as certain to them as their own 
existence, and they were in fear and trembling lest 
they should by unfaithfulness fall from grace. While 
people who have more education have much difficulty 
in distinguishing the operation of the Holy Spirit 
from their natural feelings, a new world had arisen 
for these people, and a sudden ray of light had pene- 
trated their darkness, so that they could generally 
point out accurately the beginning of a new life. 

One remarkable characteristic was the great confi- 
dence in intercession. I have often heard some pray- 
ing to God with great humility, but strong assurance, 
that He would keep His word, and would hear them. 
There were frequently prayers requested, especially at 
the prayer-meetings; and sometimestwogroschen were 
wrapped up in a paper, on which was written, " The 
prayers of the congregation are earnestly requested, 
that the Lord may have mercy on my son," (brother, 
neighbour, sister, and so on.) The name of the person 
requesting was not mentioned, hence such a request 
was generally given through little children; others 
came themselves, and begged for secrecy. An indus^ 
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trious and otherwise respectable man came into the 
parish ; he did not come to the prayer-meetings, and 
not often to church. Two of his neighbours felt, as 
they said, a strong affection for him, and resolved to 
offer up prayer daily for the man's conversion ; they 
showed him at the same time all manner of kindness, 
and helped him whenever there was an opportunity. 
When they heard from his children that he was going 
on Wednesday to the prayer-meeting, there was a 
petition made for a very dear neighbour. They met 
him on the way, and sat near him in church ; they 
kept in prayer the whole time, and when the congre- 
gation knelt at the interpessory prayer, the neighbour 
was so agitated that late in the evening he came to 
me, and sought comfort for his anxiety about his 
soul. 

On a neighbouring estate was an inspector who 
often ridiculed pious people. A lame old woman of 
good reputation limped to the prayer-meetings ; the 
inspector scolded her, and said she could employ her 
time better. She answered, " I wish to be saved." 
The man was angry and struck her with his riding- 
whip. Not far on the way was a high stone. She 
knelt down and prayed Qod to preserve her from 
pride, as she had been accounted worthy to be beaten 
for the Lord's sake, and to awaken the inspector to 
repentance. She said she felt a hearty love for him. 
Before the beginning of the prayer-meeting she carae 
to request prayer for him. The inspector, who had 
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been long curious to know what took place at the 
prayer-meetings, and had also been desired by his 
master to report to him, had then time to spare. 

He came into the assembly. The First Command- 
ment was being discussed ; the god of this world and 
the living Gk)d were placed one against the other. 
The man in his frock, with spurs and riding-whip, 
came rather late ; he found no seat, and was obliged 
to stand in the aisle. The lame old woman saw him, 
and her " hearty love'' urged her to prayer. At the 
intercessory prayer the inspector also knelt down — 
since then he was never absent from the prayer- 
meetings, and showed much kindness to the old 
woman. The son of a widow, who served as a 
soldier, came to visit his mother. A quarrel soon 
arose between them, the poor widow came bleeding 
to me, for her son had beaten her ; she asked for 
prayer to be made that God would forgive her son 
his heavy sin. When the congregation knelt he 
remained standing, but there was a sting in his 
heart ; a heavy sound startled the worshippers, the 
young man had fallen down, and had to be taken 
out. 

The former conventicles gained fresh life, and were 
more attended than before. I had every Sunday to 
preach four times, and also many official duties to 
perform, but I went gladly every Sunday evening 
into one or another of these assemblies, and heard the 
reading and the hearty prayers. When any one came 

o 
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who had kept away for some time, they often sang, 
« Hallelujah/' &c. 

It particularly behoved me to strengthen the 
respect for the two dear men who conducted the con- 
venticle, and who are both now in heaven, for they 
rendered important services to me and the parish. 
They took charge of the collections and freewill 
oflferings made at the prayer-meetings, managed them 
carefully, and after general consultation assisted the 
poor. They did not preach, but had always some- 
thing good to say. A kind of discipline grew out of 
these conventicles, for though justification through the 
merits of the Lord Jesus was prominently brought 
forward, renunciation of the world was seriously 
practised. A girl was given by her mistress at 
Christmas a beautiful shawl ; she was very much 
pleased with it, and liked wearing it, but at the next 
celebration of the sacrament she brought the shawl 
and gave it to the church, because she said she 
wished to be free from all idols. 

There was no want also of sad experiences. Besides 
the backsliders, who went along for a short time, and 
then fell back in the old way, there were some who 
fell into deep melancholy, and the physician often 
spoke of a mania religiosa. There were three men 
at the same time seized by this gloomy spirit. There 
were also two events which gave rise to the most 
dreadful reports. Two girls, who led bad lives and 
became converted, could not bear their shame ; they 
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concealed their condition, and were condemned for 
child-murder. An ungodly girl feels more lightly 
such sins and their consequences, than a poor girl who 
fears God. If the Lord God counts the tears shed on 
earth, and keeps them till the day of judgment, the 
tears of such poor girls whose honour and peace are 
so cruelly taken will weigh heavily. It is enraging 
to hear the carelessness with which many young gen- 
tlemen speak of their disgraceful crimes. Any one 
who has seen the distress of the parents and their 
poor child, must often think of that saying, " Woe 
unto him through whom the offence cometh ! it were 
better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and he cast into the sea." Such sins make 
a deeper gulf between the world and the kingdom of 
God than any other, and bind men in the most 
accursed fetters. The pastor must watch when such a 
tool of Satan comes into the parish ; every day com- 
plain of him to God, and not spare him before men, 
till he either goes away or repents. 

It was reported to the authorities by our enemies, 
that the lights in the churches were blown out in the 
evening, and that the whole assembly moved about 
on their knees before the altar, and carried on terrible 
pranks. At last there were such monstrous accounts 
that a search was ordered, which proved their falsity. 
A neighbouring clergyman who belonged to the 
Reformed Church, could not bear his congregation's 
almost complete desertion, and had made accusations 

02 
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in the ncMTspapers and to the magistrates. In conse- 
quence of the examination, he laid down his office. 
The chief president of the province came himself, and 
gained closer information of the whole revival ; and I 
roust gratefully acknowledge his impartial examina- 
tion. The Reformed Church had been so condemned 
by Ehrenstrom, that several became thoughtful about 
" the soul-endangeriug errors'' of the Reformed. Just 
as one of the Church Commissioners came to see after 
matters, a widow came from the Reformed congrega- 
tion to me, and said, " Herr Pastor, I come to say 
that I wish also to become Lutheran." I answered, 

"0 mother P , keep Reformed ; you get a monthly 

allowance from the poor-box, and that will be lost" 
She answered, " I know that well ; but I should like 
to be saved." I pointed out the folly of her speech, 
and said she should not talk as if it were impossible 
to be saved in the Reformed Church. She said, " It 
used to be the fashion to be saved in the Reformed 
Church, but that is over." She would not be kept 
back from her intention. Of course the lying spirit 
made use of such follies, and willingly profited by the 
old hatred between Lutherans and Reformed. The 
teacher, who was particularly active in the prayer- 
meetings, belonged to the Reformed congregation, and 
kept in it ; and though he had little to do with his 
own clergyman, he always received the holy sacra- 
ment from him. 

Though the burden of labour was large and heavy 
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God gave me necessary strength, and only sometimes 
it happened that I was so exhausted from want of 
sleep that I could find no rest nor refreshment in the 
few hours I spent in bed. The discipline which was 
practised by the congregation could not escape me, 
and although frequently inconvenient, was, on the 
other hand, beneficial. I will only give one instance. I 
was fond of playing chess, but seldom had an oppor- 
tunity of doing it. A deaf and dumb painter came fre- 
quently to see me on Sunday after afternoon service. 
As he played chess well, and as intercourse with him 
was difficult, I played once with him. A man from the 
congregation came in, and looked on astonished. The 
next morning both the teachers came to me, quite 
solemnly, dressed in Sunday coats, and asked whether 
it were true that I had played on Sunday with wooden 
dolls, and when I did not deny it, begged me to show 
them the puppets. They looked at them closely, and 
then asked if it was not a sin to play with such things 
on Sunday, and when I would not acknowledge that, 
they said, " To play with painted dolls (cards) is a 
sin, but it is no sin to play with wooden ones f I 
endeavoured to instruct them, but they answered, 
'* We will not dispute with you, whether it is a sin or 
not ; and if it should not really be a sin, we will beg 
you for the future not to play with wooden dolls." I 
was for some time undecided what to say ; then one 
of them said, " Do you see, it is certainly no sin to eat 
meat, and yet St. Paul says, if he should thereby cause 
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oflfence to his brother, he would no more eat meat. 
As St. Paul would not eat meat, so might you well 
promise no longer to play with wooden dolls, if otters 
are thereby oflfended/' I then yielded ; they shook 
hands with me. I repeated my promise, and when 
I had again distinctly assented, they knelt down and 
thanked God for ruling my heart They took the 
chessmen and gave them my little boy, that he might 
exercise them with the stick he had in his hand. A 
man who had worked for money on Sunday was 
seriously reproved ; but as he did not submit, he was 
obliged to avoid the social assembly on Sunday even- 
ing. He took this so much to heart, that he obtained 
my mediation for the others' forgiveness. 

The pastor should never forget that the word of 
God is to some a savour of life unto life, and to others 
a savour of death unto death. He must seek also to 
be pure from the blood of those who are lost. No 
man can convert another, therefore the pastor must 
neither believe nor allow that it is he who converts 
people. Frequently parents desire him to lead their 
grown-up children into another path, but youth will 
least of all be driven and compelled, and one must 
be very careful not to insist on forms and ceremonies, 
which for them have no reality. According to my 
experience, youths and boys behave as if they were 
worse than they are, and endeavour, from false shame, 
to conceal their real piety, particularly when they 
see that it is liked for them to take part in family 
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worship, or to go diligently to church. They boast of 
smoking and brandy-drinking, of bodily strength and 
wrestling. But the pastor must look deeper, and 
admonish the parents to patience and prayer, instead 
of irritating the young people, and exciting them to 
opposition. They have the consciousness that the 
surrender of the heart to God is a free-offering, and 
will not bear any compulsion. There is great danger 
of young people anticipating what they have not 
experienced, and there is nothing more dreadful than 
for them to be accustomed to hypocrisy. The relation 
of the individual soul to God is a tender secret, and 
youth will not permit any one to penetrate it. Parents 
who pray diligently should not be vexed and anxious, 
but all the more decidedly demand obedience where 
they have a right to it. Authority is lost when people 
command where they have no right, and resistance 
and disobedience are excited when things are required 
of young people which are not within the bounds of 
human will. 

The pastor has a heavy cross to bear with those 
who think they have relapsed and committed the 
sin against the Holy Ghost, or have received the 
sacrament unworthily. I must beforehand remark 
that physical sufferings often occasion these feelings, 
and often people should be advised to seek the bodily 
physician. They will not, however, generally follow 
this advice, and think their depre&sed condition arises 
from want of faith. They point to some who in a 
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short time have attained great joy and peace, and 
they cannot understand Qod's ways. One toan who 
was deeply troubled, and had long sought for peace 
in vain, begged his wife to come with him to the 
prayer-meeting. She did so, but on the way home 
talked in such a way of the people she had seen, that 
her husband felt sorry. In the night she woke up 
with a loud cry; when her husband asked what was 
the matter, she said, that in her dream she had seen 
on the wall a glowing coal, which kept getting larger 
and brighter ; then she had seen a deep abyss, dread- 
ful, like hell, and a voice had called to her, ^^ Thou 
comest in here, unless thou art converted.^' A ter- 
rible fear had taken hold on her; hell stood ever 
before her eye& When I was called, I found her in 
a feverish condition, and my speaking and comforting 
appeared quite useless ; but in the evening she came 
to me full of joy, and praised and thanked God, who 
had forgiven all her great sins, and granted her peace 
through the blood of Christ. The poor man, on the 
contrary, became more and more disquieted, thought 
he was lost, and took hold of passages which treated 
of election; so that he thought God would not ac- 
cept him. Temporal poverty brings severe tempta- 
tions to many minds^ even when they have faith, but 
spiritual poverty is still harder to bear. The gifts of 
grace are there for all, the means of grace are the 
same for all ; why is the difference so great ? The 
Lord God knows best why he gives one a pound, and 
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another ten pounds; why one sows in tears, and 
another exults in the enjoyment of the fruit Such 
people should be advised to industry in their earthly 
callings, and to a methodical use of prayer and Qod's 
word, and should have opportunity to do something 
according to their strength in the kingdom of Ood. 
It proved of great use to this man that he was some- 
times employed in watching the sick and dying, for 
while he endeavoured to comfort them he by degrees 
applied to himself the consolation he wished to afford 
others. One must not lose patience with such people. 
It is a difficult task to keep always a poor sinner to 
live always like a poor beggar, always feeling one's 
weakness and misery. 

A very ragged artisan, out of Bavaria, came on 
Wednesday evening to a master workman and sought 
work. His wife took compassion on him, and gave 
him something to eat. When he stretched his hand 
out eagerly for the food, she desired him first to pray. 
At first he would not, but when decidedly told he 
could not eat till he had said grace, he attempted the 
Lord's Prayer, but no longer knew it. In the even- 
ing the master asked him to come to the prayer- 
meeting ; he answered that he had sworn never to 
enter a church again. The master tried to convince 
him it was a folly to make such an oath and a still 
greater folly to keep it, and at last told him if he did 
not go with him he would give him no work. Then 
he resolved to go with him. I was just then describ- 
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ing how the prodigal son comes home again — ^how he 
stands on the last hill before his home, and sees his 
father's house lie before him ; he has no shoes on his 
feet ; his clothes are torn ; he is filled with shame and 
anguish. Remembrance of his youth spent in his 
fathers house draws him forcibly on ; fear of his 
father keeps him back ; then he sees his father coming 
to meet him, and so on.. 

The youDg man fell down ; his limbs trembled ; his 
mouth foamed, and he uttered dreadful cries. The 
congregation was horror-stricken. Some shrieked; 
some fell on their knees and begged aloud for mercy. 
He was taken out, and. I watched by him all night, 
and sent for a physician. At last he became quieter, 
and listened gladly to prayer; then again he fell into 
convulsions. When I commanded him in a loud voice, 
in the name of Jesus, to be quiet, he became calmer, 
but only for a sliort time. Towards morning he fell 
asleep, but was then very weak, and lay with his 
hands folded. In the following night the master 
called me, because he could na longer bear the noise 
in the house. When I came, the stove was broken 
on one side, and the bed in which he lay quite torn, 
so that the feathers lay about. He maintained that 
the devil had done it ; he bad once given himself to 
the devil, and could not get free. I scolded him, and 
threatened to have him bound if be went on in this 
way. As long as I was with him he kept quiet, and 
was only uneasy when I wished to go away. Some 
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good men watched several nights by him, till he could 
begin to work. He often complained that he had 
sore inward temptations, and was particularly excited 
to blasphemy and ridicule of the holy sacrament 
His gift in prayer and skill in composing hymns 
gained him affection at meetings. His sins against 
his mother often greatly depressed him, and he was 
suddenly seized with a great desire to return home. 
One morning he came to me, and said his mother had 
called him loudly in the night, he must journey 
home. While he was preparing, and his travelling 
money was being collected in the congregation, he 
received a letter from* his sister to say that his 
mother had died, and had in. her last moments longed 
for him. Latterly he went to the departed father 
Gossner, who sent him to the heathen. If I remem- 
ber rightly, he went to Australia. 

Edifying books were searched for and bought ; but. 
it was particularly desired that they should be old, for 
" new" books were not trusted; it was always feared 
that they contained bad dootrine. How far Jewish 
speculation can go was here shown in a remarkable 
manner. A Jew went round distant villages^ bought 
up old sermons and hymn-books, then came to parishes 
where there were awakened people, and sold his goods 
very profitably. I have myself seen a Jew, in order 
to recommend his books, read out to the people, with 
great pathos, such passages as treated of the ruin of 
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human nature, and the forgiveness of sins through the 
blood of Christ 

In conclusion I will mention a few more anecdotes 
from the life in my parish. 

A man, who Hved a disorderly Ufe, and was given 
to drunkenness, was converted. He married, and 
then entirely renounoed brandy ; but he was so accus« 
tomed to the use of brandy, that he had to undergo 
fearful conflict, and could only keep firm by much 
prayer. On occasion of a visit to his relations he 
was much ridiculed for having become pious, and for 
having given up brandy drinking; he was much 
pressed, and at last, to show that he was a free man, 
he took a little. Then the old sin overpowered him, 
and he became intoxicated. I have seldom seen any 
one so cast down and despairkig as he wa^; there was 
much time and consolation needed to raise him up 
again, then he kept firm. He made a rule to lay by 
the money he used to waste. After about a year, he 
showed me triumphantly has savings, and the new 
coat he bought with them was a real robe of honour. 

A woman, whose husband was accustomed every 
Saturday to spend his week's wages at the public- 
house, gambling and drinking, had a very unhappy 
married life. Want and God^s word had an effect on 
her heart ; she was quiet and paUent, and bore the 
heavy cross in the strength of prayer. While the 
husband was in the public-house, she cried to God, 
who is able to guide men's hearts. One Saturday, 
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the man came home earlier than usual ; he had quar- 
relled with his companions at cards, and had come to 
blows, and they had turned him out. His wife 
received him very kindly, prepared his supper as well 
as she could, and then took Starke's Prayer-book to 
read the evening prayer. The man listened, and went 
to bed, but he could not sleep. He woke up his wife, 
and said, " Mother, my anxiety is too great, I can bear 
it no longer ; I shall be lost I" His wife spoke of 
Him who hears prayer. He continued prapng for 
mercy and forgiveness of sins. With many tears he 
begged his wife's pardon for all the wrong he had 
done her, and went to kiss his sleeping children. But 
his wife told him with sincere humility that it was 
really her fault, for she used formerly to quarrel so 
much with him, and begged for forgiveness. Next 
morning he burned his cards. The poor woman's joy 
was great, and she often said she had the best of 
husbands. 

The son of a pious man was taken to serve as a 
soldier. The old father accompanied him, counselled 
him to pray, and when he parted from him, said, " My 
son, if God reminds you of your sins among strangers, 
keep still, and take off your hat, for the Lord God 
will then speak with you." The young man came to 
the barracks with the best resolutions. At first his 
comrades laughed at him for his prayers, then he soon 
forgot to say them. The first time he came on guard, 
and the sentinel took off his hat at evening prayer. 
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his father's words came into his mind, he really 
pmyed, and the Holy Spirit spoke to him of his sins. 
This was the turning point of his life ; and the letter 
he afterwards wrote to his father brought much joy 
and gratitude into the house. 

I came once after midnight from the hamlet where 
I had been administering the sacrament to a dying 
person. My way was by the churchyard ; it was 
clear moonlight I got over the wall, and stood by 
my child's grave. I heard a painful sobbing and 
groaning, and saw a half-dressed woman lying on a 
grave. She was the wife of a drunkard : he had 
come home in the night, she had quarrelled with him, 
he had torn her out of bed, and thrust her from the 
house. Her good old father had often warned her ; 
she had not attended to him, had become dissolute, 
and then married the drunkard. Now she cried out, 
** Ah 1 if I had but listened to my old father 1 how I 
have troubled him !*' In her distress she had taken 
refuge at his grave. Sins against love cause great 
sorrow ! What will the lost sufier in hell, who have 
despised all the love and patience of the Lord Jesus ! 

Although I could relate many things of this period, 
I now break off, adding one story in conclusion, 
which always particularly pleased me. One Sunday 
afternoon, an old man sat in his little room. The 
Bible lay before him ; the first leaf before the title- 
page was open, and on it were written numbers indi- 
cating days and years. He sat deep in thought, 
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looking at the figures, and did not observe his neigh- 
bour's entrance. He asked what he was reading, and 
what agitated his soul so much, for he only saw 
figures. He then said, "Neighbour, if you knew 
what these figures meant, you would not be surprised.^ 
The figures showed the chief events of his life. He 
pointed with his finger to one after another. " Here 
I was born, there baptized, there confirmed, there 
made a soldier, there married,'' and so on ; till at 
last came the day when the Lord accepted him, 
and he knew he was God's child and heir. He cried 
out, " Oh the depth of the riches of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! How unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His ways past finding out !" — and sang 
with tears, and in a trembling voice — 

" Had I a thousand tongues to sing, 
A thousand mouths to praise. 
Song after song of grateful love 
Should measure out my days.** 

I pray God every reader may thus be able to sing 
with the old man. 



THE END. 
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